THE BROKEN LEAF IN MS. JESUS 
COLLEGE, OXFORD, 29. 


By CELIA SISAM 


S. Jesus College 29, now deposited in the Bodleian, is made up of 
two disparate parts. The first—an incomplete fifteenth-century 
Latin chronicle—does not concern the present investigation. The second, 
which will here be called J, was written in one main hand in the late 
thirteenth century,' and extends in the old foliation from f. 217 to f. 330.2 
It includes the later of the two extant copies of The Owl and the Nightingale. 
In the late seventeenth century the manuscript belonged to the Reverend 
Thomas Wilkins (d. 1699)* of Llan-fair, Glamorganshire. He was a graduate 
of Jesus College, and presented the manuscript with two others, Jesus 
MSS. 27 and 119, after 1684, when MS. 119 was rebound for Wilkins, and 
before 1694, when all three are included among the Jesus manuscripts in 
Bernard’s Catalogue.$ 
On f. 228? Wilkins wrote the famous note: ‘On parte of a broaken leafe 
of this MS. I found these verses written, whereby the Author may bee 
gues’t at (viz.) 
Mayster Iohan eu gretep . of Guldeuorde po. 
And sendep eu to Seggen . pat synge nul he no. 
Ac on pisse wise he wille endy his song: 


God Louerd of heuene . beo vs alle among: 
AMEN.’ 


' For the dating of J, I am indebted to Mr. N. R. Ker. 

2 It is convenient to keep the old foliation, although it is indistinct towards the end, 
because it is used in the principal editions of the Middle English texts in J. In the new 
foliation, J extends from f. 144 (2) to f. 257. 

3 J, ff. 229%-241>. For a description of J and of the earlier MS. of The Owl and the 
Nightingale, Cotton MS. Caligula A IX, see The Owl and the Nightingale, ed. J. W. H. 
Atkins (Cambridge, 1922), pp. xxi ff.; and ed. J. E. Wells (Boston and London, 1907), pp. 
vii ff. 

4 Wilkins died on 20 Aug. 1699, aged 74; see G. J. Williams, Traddodiad llenyddol 
Morgannwg (Caerdydd, 1948), p. 162. I owe this reference and the further information 
about Wilkins on p. 341 and n. 4 to Professor I. L. Foster, who kindly translated for me 
passages from Professor Williams’s book. 

. - (Oxford, 1697), 1, pt. ii, 


5 Catalogi librorum manuscriptorum Angliae et Hiberniae . 
pp. 68 f.; see I. Foster, “The Book of the Anchorite’, Proceedings of the British Academy, 


xxxvi (1950), 198 and n.; Miss B. Hill, who first drew attention to these entries in Bernard’s 
Catalogue, will discuss the question fully in a forthcoming article on the benefactions of 
Thomas Wilkins and his son to Jesus College. Dr. R. W. Hunt has kindly referred me to 
the Bodleian Summary Catalogue, 1 (Oxford, 1953), xxxiii, where he shows that Bernard 
finished cataloguing the Oxford college libraries by Easter 1694. 
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The mention of John of Guildford! has attracted the particular notice of 
critics of The Owl and the Nightingale, because in that poem Nicholas of 
Guildford is to judge between the disputants. But no trace has been found 
of the broken leaf. 

J is written throughout in quires of twelve leaves. The first three quires 
are regular, extending from f. 217 to f. 252. The fourth, ff. 253-62, is two 
leaves short: one leaf was lost after f. 253, so that the end of An Orison of 
Our Lady, which begins on f. 253° is missing; and another has gone before 
f. 262, which begins with the concluding fragment of a poem apparently 
on Judgement Day. The missing leaves, ff. 253-+- and 261+, were a con- 
jugate pair, the second and eleventh of the quire. 

The only other defective quires are in the French part of the manuscript, 
and the texts affected are two of the three Anglo-Norman poems by Chardri 
which are preserved in J and in the earlier C[otton] manuscript of The Owl 
and the Nightingale: the eighth quire, ff. 299-308, has lost its original fourth 
and ninth leaves after ff. 301 and 305; and the tenth and last quire has lost 
its outside pair of leaves after ff. 320 and 330. Comparison with C shows 
that the first three of these missing leaves were filled by continuous French 
text.2, The original end-leaf was probably blank, as the scribe finished his 
last French piece, Le Petit Ple, half-way down the second column of f. 330°, 
leaving the rest of the column empty. 

All the other quires are regular, and the generous spaces left by the scribe 
at the ends of a number of poems: indicate that he had no need to add 
leaves extra to the quires. So there is no reason to think that any but these 
six leaves have gone from J; and only three of them could have contained 
John of Guildford’s quatrain. 

Had Thomas Wilkins found the quatrain on the lost end-leaf of the 
manuscript, the natural place for him to have copied it was on the page 
before,* in the space after Le Petit Ple. His choice of f. 228*—the first 
blank space in J—indicates that the broken leaf was nearer the beginning 
of the manuscript, in the English part. It must then have been one of the 
two leaves missing from the fourth quire; and there is some evidence that 
one of these leaves was in fact ‘broken’. 

It is convenient here to list the poems contained in this fourth quire 


I can find no satisfactory meaning for po in the quatrain, if, as seems best, of Guldeuorde 
is taken with Mayster Iohan rather than with eu. 

2 The loss of these three leaves was noted by J. Koch in his edition, Chardry’s Fosaphaz, 
Set Dormanz und Petit Ple (Heilbronn, 1879), p. vii. 

3 At the end of The Passion of Our Lord (f. 228*/5) the rest of f. 228 was left blank; and 
there are blanks of 27 lines after The Owl, 6 lines after Poema Morale, 7 lines after the 
Latin Assisa Panis Anglie, over a column after The XI Pains of Hell and La Vie de Set 
Dormanz, a column after La Vie Seint Josaphaz, and half a column after Le Petit Ple. 

+ Just as the last lines of Judith have been copied in a seventeenth-century hand from a 
lost end-leaf onto the last page of the Beowulf MS. 
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(ff. 253-62), all of which are in the same hand. Bracketed references are to 
Morris’s Old English Miscellany, where the English texts in J are printed. 
Roman numerals are prefixed to those poems which appear also in the 
Cotton MS.: 

ff. 2526-3: I, Long Life (pp. 156 ff.). f. 253%: II, An Orison of Our Lady 
(pp. 158ff.). First missing leaf, f.253+-. f. 254°: the last seven lines of An- 
nunciation (p. 100). f. 254?->: The Five Joys of the Virgin (pp. 87 f.). ff. 
254>—-5*: Hwon Holy chireche is under uote (p. 89). f.225*->: IV, Doomsday 
(pp. 162 ff.). ff.255>~-7>: V, Death (pp. 168 ff.). f.257>: VI, Ten Abuses (pp. 
184 f.). f. 2582»: VII, A lutel soth sermun (pp. 186 ff.). f. 258°: St. Thomas 
the Martyr (p. 90). ff. 258>-60*: On Serving Christ (pp. go ff.). ff. 260% 
1: A luue Ron (pp. 93 ff.). f. 261°: the first twelve lines of Annunciation 
(p. 100). Second missing leaf, f. 261+. f. 2627: the end of a poem on 
Judgement Day (pp. 100 f.); Signs of Death (p. 101); Three Sorrowful 
Tidings (p. 101). ff. 262*-5*: Proverbs of Alfred (pp. 102 ff.). 

It is generally supposed—and with reason—that the two fragments of 
Annunciation (ff. 261 and 254%) belong to one poem, as they are alike in 
style and metre,' and the last stanza has verbal echoes of the first. But the 
end fragment has been copied several pages ahead of the beginning. And 
between the two fragments a few lines have been lost: no more than a single 
four-line stanza need be missing. 

Atkins,” following the suggestion of Wells,’ thought that the leaves had 
been deranged in binding, and that their original order was: 253, gap, 
258, 259, 260, 261, gap, 254, 255, 256, 257, gap, 262. But allowing for the 
two leaves lost after f. 253 and before f. 262, this transposition brings the 
two Annunciation fragments onto the two middle pages of the quire, ff. 
261» and 254%, between which no lines could have been lost from the 
manuscript; so that the second gap assumed by Atkins is physically 
impossible. 

There is a further objection to transposition. In the Cotton MS. seven 
minor Middle English poems (here numbered I-VII according to their 
order in C) follow The Owl and the Nightingale in the same hand. Six of 
these are in this fourth quire of J; and III, Will and Wit (Morris, p. 192), 
which is missing in J, was presumably lost, together with the end of II, 
when f. 253-++ disappeared. C and J evidently derived these seven poems 
independently from a manuscript X,* which also included The Owl and the 


1 The poem is in four-line stanzas, consisting of three long rhyming lines and a short 
line. One short line (perhaps with the meaning ‘said Mary’) has dropped out after Mary’s 
speech in the end-fragment; the last stanza has four rhyming lines. 

2 p. xxiv. 3 pp. xi f. 

4 It is established that the C and J texts of The Owl and the Chardri poems derive 
independently from a common source (X), not the original; see Atkins, pp. xxv ff. and 
Koch, pp. x f. The presumption that the seven minor poems were also in X is confirmed 
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Nightingale and the three Anglo-Norman poems by Chardri found in both 
manuscripts. J agrees with C in the order of the seven poems, although it 
has three pieces that are not in C before IV. But if we transpose as Wells 
and Atkins suggest, the order of the poems in J is changed to I, II, (III), 
VII, IV, V, VI. 

So the separation of the two fragments of Annunciation cannot be 
explained by transposition. As the end of the poem appears at the top of 
f. 254%, its first part was presumably on the bottom of the verso of f. 253+; 
and the scribe must have had to recopy this first part on to f. 261> because 
f. 253+ got damaged while the manuscript was still in his hands. 

It may be inferred that the damage did not extend to the upper part of 
f. 253+, where the last nineteen lines of An Orison of Our Lady were 
written on the recto, as the scribe who troubled to save Annunciation would 
not have failed to preserve the end of the more important Orison,' had it 
also been affected. The likeliest way for f. 253-++- to have been damaged was 
by a tear across the lower part of the leaf. On this part was Annunciation, 
of which the first three stanzas (each of three long lines and a short) were 
recopied on f. 2615. One stanza would normally have been written in three 
manuscript lines ; so if we assume that a single stanza is missing between 
the surviving fragments, there would have been about twelve manuscript 
lines of Annunciation at the foot of the verso of f. 253+. The leaf was 
almost certainly ruled for thirty-two lines on both sides.? So a horizontal 
tear near the twentieth line—perhaps guided by the ruling—would detach 
Annunciation and leave Orison intact. 

The fragment on f. 261> begins with the usual coloured capital, showing 
that it was written before the rubricator did his work. But it was copied 
after the scribe had completed the quire, as there was evidently no space 
available before f. 261». Here, at the end of A /uue Ron, there was a space 
of eight lines at the foot of the page, into which the scribe crowded the 
first three stanzas of Annunciation. He may have continued his recopying 
somewhere on the next leaf, f. 261+, so that when this leaf was lost the 
piece connecting the two fragments disappeared. 


by the close agreement of the C and J texts; by J’s independence from C, e.g. in V, 43 f. 
and VII, 71 f.; and by a mistake in their common source in VII, 39, where C (f. 248°, 
col. ii. 27) reads purse for purse, and J (f. 258%, 24) copied wurse, then expuncted w and 
wrote p above it. 

Koch also shows, arguing from the text of Le Petit Ple, which appears in a V[atican] MS. 
as well as in C and J, that between J and X another MS., the common source of J and V, 
intervened. 

! The presence of Annunciation and The Five Joys of the Virgin in J, but not in C, sug- 
gests that they were inserted (by J or a predecessor) into the X material because poems on 
the Virgin were of special interest. Will and Wit, which was probably on the other side of 
Annunciation in J, was relatively unimportant. 

2 J has 30-39 lines to a page; but facing pages within one quire are ruled for the same 
number of lines in J, and ff. 253” and 254? both have 32 lines. 
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For the content of f. 261-++- there is hardly any evidence. The lower part 
of the verso was occupied by the poem on Judgement Day, of which the 
last few lines appear at the top of f. 262*. The fact that the scribe did not 
recopy the beginning of this poem raises the presumption that, in the 
thirteenth century, f. 261-++ was firm, and not seriously damaged by the 
tear in its conjugate, f. 253+. 

One of these two leaves contained John of Guildford’s quatrain. 
Wilkins’s statement that it was on part of a broken leaf points rather to 
f. 253+, which was apparently ‘broken’ in that its lower part had been torn 
away. As the end of II was on the recto of this leaf, the quatrain would 
then have been on the verso, leaving room for a short piece of about fourteen 
lines beside it. 

The damage to the broken leaf would in time loosen its conjugate, which 
may not have survived till Wilkins’s day. It was probably during his 
ownership that the broken leaf was lost, and the event which drew his 
attention to it and brought about its loss (with that of its conjugate, if it was 
still extant)! may well have been the rebinding of the manuscript, which 
was done while it was in Wilkins’s possession. The present binding of the 
late seventeenth century is crude, cobbler’s work, done before the manu- 
script came to Oxford;? but it was after Wilkins signed his name at the 
foot of ff. 69? and 2155, since the lower part of his characteristic signature 
has been cut off on these pages by the binder. 

Wilkins no doubt scrutinized the broken leaf, anticipating that it would 
be lost in binding. There is no reason to suppose that he understood much 
Middle English, in which there was little scholarly interest in his day; and 
his ignorance is revealed by his glossing halewe ‘saints’ in the last line of 
The Passion of Our Lord (f. 228*) by Halleluja!? But the quatrain is simply 
worded, and he understood enough to guess that John of Guildford might 
be the author of his manuscript. Wilkins, who was a zealous collector of 
manuscripts in Welsh and Latin* and must have been something of a 


! The fact that Wilkins had the manuscript rebound suggests that the old binding was 
loose, so that f. 261+ and the leaves missing from the French part could easily have been 
lost earlier. 

2 I am indebted for this information to Mr. I. G. Philip of the Bodleian. 

3 Noted by C. L. Wrenn, ‘Curiosities in a Medieval Manuscript’, Essays and Studies, 
xxv (1939), 113. 

* A letter of Edward Lhuyd’s, dated 22 Sept. 1697, shows that Wilkins was not always 
scrupulous in acquiring manuscripts: ‘I . . . have been detained by Mr. Wilkins of Lhan 
Vair in this neighbourhood these 2 months: for so long a time the copying an old Welsh 
MS. took up; which had he been willing to restore to the owner, we might have bought for 
twenty shillings.’ [R. T. Gunther, Life and Letters of Edward Lhwyd, Early Science in 
Oxford, xiv (Oxford 1945), 343]. This was the famous Red Book of Hergest, now Jesus Coll. 
MS. 111, which Wilkins greatly prized and ‘was not willing’, Lhuyd complains, ‘to spare 
above two or three days, and that in his neighbourhood’ (ibid., p. 344). Wilkins’s son gave 
it to Jesus in 1701. 

Professor Williams, op. cit., pp. 162 ff., 205 f., 221 ff., has collected the evidence for 
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scholar, saw that the quatrain might be important, and recorded it in the 
first blank space in J. 

The quatrain has been copied with care, in rough facsimile, and Wilkins’s 
accuracy is attested by the spelling, which agrees with the scribal practice 
of J. There is no ground for emending o to mo, as Wells proposed, so as 
to make the quatrain the ending of a longer poem.’ ‘The quatrain begins 
as a letter: Mayster Johan eu gretep . . . And sendep eu to seggen.... This 
is an unnatural formula for an author to introduce at the end of a poem, and 
suggests rather that the quatrain stood by itself. It is apparently addressed 
to more than one person, for eu at this period, and coming from a man with 
the title of ‘Mayster’, should have a plural sense. John’s message—that he 
is unwilling to ‘sing’—seems to be the reply to a request for a poem, and 
the ‘song’ he speaks of ending is the quatrain itself. Between the lengthy 
opening formula and the grave, conventional ending has been sandwiched 
a ridiculously small middle. Clearly John intended a jest. And the tone 
of his reply would have been out of place if he had been asked for a serious 
poem. 

I have argued that the quatrain was on the broken leaf, f. 253+-. If so, 
its position in J among the minor poems drawn from X (the common 
source of C and J which included The Owl and the Nightingale) suggests 
that the quatrain also was in X; and this view is strengthened by the men- 
tion of Guildford, significant in a manuscript copied in the west, in both 
the quatrain and The Owl and the Nightingale. There is nothing to show 
that the C scribe reproduced the whole of X, and it would not be surprising 
if he left out such an irrelevant-seeming scrap as the quatrain. 

X was evidently a collection of poems by various authors. At least four 
blocks of texts can be distinguished as coming from different sources: 
(i) the Chardri poems; (ii) The Owl and the Nightingale; (iii) I, II, VII; 
(iv) IV, V.3 Of these, The Owl and the Nightingale and II have south- 
Wilkins’s library, much of which probably passed, via Lhuyd and the Sebright collection, 
into the Havod Library, which was burnt in 1807. Those of his MSS. that are extant are 
mostly in Welsh, some few in Latin. It is unlikely that he had any other medieval English 
MSS. besides J. One surviving MS., Cardiff 3. 464, on the history of Glamorganshire, is 
in Wilkins’s own hand. 

! pp. xxvii f. Wells’s assumption that the quatrain is a colophon is implicit in Atkins’s 
discussion, pp. xxxix ff. 

dt I'll tell you a story 

About Jack a Nory, 
And now my story’s begun; 
I'll tell you another 
About Jack and his brother, 
And now my story is done. 
[The Oxford Dictionary of Nursery Rhymes (Oxford, 1951), p. 233.] 1 owe this reference to 
Miss Helen Gardner. 

3 In C none of the minor poems are in the first orthography of The Owl. I, II, VII are 

sharply distinguished from the second orthography of The Owl and from IV, V by (i) the 
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eastern rhymes.'! But X was copied in the west, and another western 
manuscript probably lies behind it.2 It may well be that X represents the 
collection made by some group of clergy in the south-west who had south- 
eastern connexions;? that Nicholas of Guildford, who lived at Portisham in 
Dorset, was the member of the group for whose benefit The Owl and the 
Nightingale was written; and that John of Guildford was a correspondent, 
known as a writer of amusing verse. 

The author of The Owl and the Nightingale need not be John or Nicholas. 
There are objections to Nicholas, and there can be no clear evidence for 
John. But John’s claim is improved if he sent the quatrain as a jest to 
decline a request for a poem—a request perhaps prompted by the success of 
some earlier poem he had written for his friends in the south-west: The 
Owl and the Nightingale is the only entertaining poem in J or C, which are 
otherwise serious and edifying collections. 


frequent use of w beside p; (ii) the spelling gu rather than cw; (iii) the rarity of the spelling 
ea. IV and V, which are much nearer to the second orthography of The Owl, appear 
together also in Trinity Coll. Camb. MS. B. 14.39 and in Bodl. MS. Digby 86; they are 
closely related in style and are probably by the same author; cf. Carleton Brown, English 
Lyrics of the XIIIth Century (Oxford, 1932), p. 187. III and VI are too short to be 
distinguished orthographically. 

In J the evidence is complicated by the intervention of another MS., possibly written 
by more than one scribe, between J and X. 

1 e.g. The Owl—cunde:schende, 273 f.; icwede:stude, 1653 f.; cunne:heonne, 65 f.; 
worse: mershe, 303 f£. 11—monkunne: wunne: sunne: heonne, 12 ff. 

2 See The Owl and the Nightingale, ed. J. H. G. Grattan and G. F. H. Sykes, E.E.T.S. 
(London, 1935), p. xviii, who show that the MS. from which X derived The Owl had the 
spelling o for OE. eo. This is confirmed by the mistake in l. 1229, where both C and J, and 
therefore X, read fleo and flo ‘arrow’ ; and by the occurrence of o for eo in the minor poems 
in C, where eo is normal: e.g. II, 41, honne; V, 97, frond; V, 103, horestonkes; VII, 37, 
hore; VII, 78, sopen. 

3 Land in Guildford (which was outside the Salisbury diocese) was part of the prebend 
of Heytesbury, granted to a canon of Salisbury Cathedral in the time of Henry I. The 
living of the church of St. Nicholas, Guildford, was probably included in the grant; see 
V.C.H. Surrey, iii. 41, 570. Portisham was within the Salisbury diocese. 








THE ANNOTATION OF BEN JONSON’S 
MASOVE OF QVEENES 


By W. Topp FurRNIss 


HE visual impact of Jonson’s Masque of Queenes on its audience on the 

evening of 2 February 1609 was ‘momentarie, and meerely taking’; it 
ended with the snuffing of the candles. The masque still produces a visual 
effect on its reader. No matter what edition he uses he will experience first 
a visual impression of Jonson’s erudition, for this masque is so massively 
annotated that its text matches the appearance of a full Renaissance com- 
mentary of a classical work: a few lines of poetry surrounded by line after 
line of fine type, Greek and Latin quotations, italics, and all the other 
paraphernalia of scholarship. 

Jonson’s editors have faithfully reproduced these notes and have pointed 
out variations of them, but the content of the notes has received little atten- 
tion. E. W. Talbert has made most use of them in his ‘New Light on Ben 
Jonson’s Workmanship’,' in which he shows Jonson’s debt to the diction- 
aries of Robert and Charles Stephanus in describing Hecate and some of the 
queens. A small amount of information about the notes appears in Gilbert’s 
Symbolic Persons and Wheeler’s Classical Mythology.2, Mr. and Mrs. Simp- 
son, in addition to their notes on the text,? comment briefly on the annota- 
tion in their discussion of Jonson’s library (i. 252-3), saying that Jonson 
used books by DelRio, Agrippa, Bodin, Elich, Godelman, Remy, James I, 
De Spina, Paracelsus, Porphyrius, Porta, Psellus, Nider, and Sprenger. 
A close study of the annotation suggests some revisions in the list, parti- 
cularly the elimination of the last six names and the addition of others. 

Such a study of the annotation not only widens our knowledge of Jonson’s 
library and tells us something of how he used it, but suggests another dimen- 
sion of the Masque of Queenes in which the central theme is further developed. 
To the study I have added two appendixes, the first giving the necessary 
bibliographical information in the form of a list of books Jonson seems to 
have used and the second mechanically annotating the annotation as a 
supplement to Mr. and Mrs. Simpson’s commentary on the text. 


? S.P., xl (1943), 154-85. 

? A. H. Gilbert, The Symbolic Persons in the Masques of Ben Yonson (Durham, N.C., 
1948). C. F. Wheeler, Classical Mythology in the Plays, Masques and Poems of Ben Fonson 
(Princeton, 1938). 

3 All the references to Jonson’s text in this article are to vol. vii of The Works of Ben 
Jonson, ed. C. H. Herford, Percy and Evelyn Simpson, 11 vols. (Oxford, 1925-52). The 
commentary on the masques is in vol. x. 
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FURNISS: JONSON’S MASQVE OF QVEENES = 345 


In the dedication to Prince Henry, Jonson reveals that the Prince has 
been interested enough in the Masque of Queenes to ask for an annotated 
copy of the text, and 


though it hath prou’d a worke of some difficulty to mee to retriue the particular 
authorities (according to yo" gracious command, and a desire borne out of iudg- 
ment) to those things, wch I writt ovt of fullnesse, and memory of my former 
readings; Yet, now I haue ouercome it, the reward that meetes mee is double to 
one act: wch is, that therby, yo" excellent vnderstanding will not only iustefie mee 
to yo" owne knowledge, but decline the stiffnesse of others originall Ignorance, 
allready armd to censure. (Il. 32-41) 


In fulfilling his assignment, Jonson had to annotate roughly 450 lines. 

The plot or fable of the Masque of Queenes is simple. ‘The first scene is a 
witches’ Sabbath, during which the hags welcome their Dame and in con- 
cert try to turn nature upside down and let chaos loose again. In the midst 
of their wild dance, Heroic Virtue appears and the hellish scene vanishes, 
to be replaced by the House of Fame holding twelve masquers, eleven of 
them ancient and notable queens and the twelfth the summary of all their 
virtues, Bel-Anna (Queen Anne). These ride in chariots to pay their 
homage to King James, and then, having decided to grace the court with 
their virtues, descend to dance with the courtiers. After they have set this 
good example, they return to the House of Fame and the masque is over. 

There is never open conflict between the witches and the queens. After 
their banishment by Heroic Virtue, although the witches reappear tied to 
the wheels of the chariots, they never become a threat to the celebration. 
The reason is that the witches represent Ignorance and its allied evils, 
Suspicion, Credulity, Falsehood, and the like, which are no real challenge 
to virtue—and, as Jonson says in the preface to the masque, ‘I chose the 
Argument, to be, A Celebration of honorable, & true Fame, bred out of 
Vertue’ (ll. 6~7). The main masque is a Triumph, a form of religious cere- 
mony common in imperial Rome, in which noble celebrants offer homage to 
a god (in this case, King James).! For the antimasque Jonson needed a 
false religious ceremony based on ignorance and superstition, ‘the opposites 
to good Fame, . . . a spectacle of strangenesse, producing multiplicity of 
Gesture, and not vnaptly sorting wth the current, and whole fall of the 
Deuise’ (Il. 18-22). For this he brought into play his knowledge of witch- 
craft, taking as his authority for using witches some such passage as this 
from his sovereign’s own book on the subject. James, speaking of witches’ 
actions toward each other at their meetings, says: 


To the effect that they may performe such seruices of their false Master, as he 


! For a description of the Roman triumph, see, for example, Theodor Mommsen, 
Rémisches Staatsrecht, 3 vols. (Leipzig, 1871-88), i. 124-36. 
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employes them in, the deuill as Gods Ape, counterfeites in his seruantes this 
seruice & forme of adoration, that God prescribed and made his seruantes to 
practise. For as the seruants of GOD, publicklie vses to conveene for seruing of 
him, so makes he them in great numbers to conveene (though publickly they dare 
not) for his seruice. As none conueenes to the adoration and worshipping of 
God, except they be marked with his seale, the Sacrament of Baptisme: So none 
serues Sathan, and conueenes to the adoring of him, that are not marked with 
that marke, whereof I alredy spake. As the Minister sent by God teacheth plainely 
at the time of their publick conuentions, how to serue him in spirit & truth: so 
that vncleane spirite, in his owne person teacheth his Disciples, at the time of 
their conueening, how to worke all kinde of mischiefe: And craues compt of all 
their horrible and detestable proceedinges passed, for aduancement of his 
seruice.! 


James goes on to develop these parallels between the Holy service and the 
Devil’s service at even greater length. The idea was not original with him 
and appears in most of the books Jonson uses as his sources. ‘The masque 
reflects the idea in the opposition of the witches’ Sabbath to the queens’ 
ritual celebration of the King. 

Because Jonson’s theme manifests itself in such a clear division between 
the parts of the masque, it will be simplest to deal first with his sources of 
the information on witchcraft and then with the material on the twelve 
queens. But before sampling the footnotes of the first section it is necessary 
to summarize briefly the literature of witchcraft available to Jonson. In 
his notes he refers to sixteen works devoted in whole or in part to witch- 
craft, ranging from the classical writings of Psellus and Porphyry to the 
latest treatise by Phillipo-Ludwigus Elich, Daemonomagia (1607).2_ As we 
might expect, the Renaissance works form a chain of references with 
Sprenger and Institor’s Malleus Maleficarum (?1485) quoting Johann 
Nider’s Formicarius (1470), Paulus Grillandus’s de Sortilegits (1536) quot- 
ing Malleus Maleficarum, 10. Baptista Porta’s Magiae Naturalis (1558) 
quoting Grillandus, and so forth through De Spina’s Ouaestio de Strigibus 
(1576), Bodin’s de Magorum Daemonomania (1581), Godelman’s Disputatio 
de Magis . . . et Lamiis (1584), Remy’s Daemonolatreiae (1595), James I’s 
Daemonologie (1597), and DelRio’s Disquisitionum Magicarum libri sex 
(1599-1600), with the addition of the two famous doctors of the occult 
sciences, Paracelsus, whose de Occulta Philosophia, translated from the 
German, was published in 1570, and Agrippa, whose book of the same title 
appeared first in 1533. We may add to this list Reginald Scot’s Discoverie 
of Witchcraft (1584), which Jonson uses without acknowledgement, and 


? James I, Daemonologie (Edinburgh, 1597), bk. ii, ch. iii, pp. 35-36. 

2 In order to avoid repetition, I have put all the bibliographical material concerning 
Jonson’s sources into Appendix I of this article while in the text I have confined myself to 
short-titles and dates. 
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another famous early work, by J. Wier, de Praestigiis Daemonum (1566), 
raising the total number of works Jonson would have known from the 
sixteen he mentions to eighteen. Although he used Scot, and Wier would 
have added authority to his notes whether he knew the original or not, the 
reason they are not cited by Jonson is that King James had said in his 
Daemonologie that his book was written 


against the damnable opinions of two principally in our age, whereof the one 
called scot an Englishman, is not ashamed in publike print to deny, that there 
can be such a thing as Witch-craft: and so mainteines the old error of the Sad- 
ducees, in denying of spirits. The other called wiervs, a German Phisition, sets 
out a publick apologie for al these craftes-folkes, whereby, procuring for their 
impunitie, he plainely bewrayes himselfe to have bene one of that profession. 
(p. 2°) 

Because of the chain of quotations, where the later author cites the earlier 
one, it is sometimes difficult to track down Jonson’s actual sources, and 
one’s conclusions can be given with only moderate certainty. The evidence 
presented in full in the annotation which concludes this article leads me to 
believe that whether he did so or not, Jonson could have got along with 
eight of these eighteen books, dipping into Scot, Bodin, and De Spina only 
once. The five major books are Remy, DelRio, Elich, Godelman, and 
Agrippa, the first four rating as the latest authorities and the last having 
chapters with the kind of detail Jonson needed. 

We ought to note first about these books that a great deal of the material 
in them was not germane to Jonson’s purposes. For example, Remy’s 
third book, which deals with questions of magic performed by saints, holds 
nothing for Jonson’s masque. Jonson was dealing with a single subject in 
the witchcraft sections of the masque, a nocturnal meeting of witches. 
The masque tells how the witches get to the meetings, what kind of place 
they meet in, and how they act when they get there. In Elich, the material 
on these matters is to be found mostly in ‘Question X’, although a little is 
in ‘Question VII’. Because these two ‘Questions’ cover only a few very 
small pages and their subjects are given in their titles, the lack of an index 
in Elich is no problem. An example of Jonson’s use of this work is to be 
found on p. 297, note g, dealing with the storms and tempests raised by 
witches. The note begins: 

&, This throwing vp of ashes, and sand, wth the flint stone, crosse sticks, and 
burying of sage, &c. are all vsd and beleeud by them, to the raysing of storme and 
tempest. See Remigi. lib. j7. Daemonola. cap. xxv. Nider. Formicari. cap. iitj. 
Bodin. Daemon. lib. ij. cap. vitj, And heare Godelman. Lib. ij. cap. vj. [Latin 
quotation of sixty-six words.] 


Pages 83-84 of Elich deal with this subject and cite the passages in Remy, 
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Nider, Bodin, and Godelman which Jonson mentions. Turning to Godel- 
man, Jonson finds in the chapter cited the quotation he gives at length. 
Thus, without calling attention to Elich, Jonson gets four citations for his 
note, one of them worth following up for a long quotation. He might have 
followed up the others, but he did not need to. This method of annotation 
was common in Jonson’s time among scholars and writers, and there was no 
question of professional ethics involved in it. 

This is the way that most of Jonson’s footnotes grow; one of his authori- 
ties will give him further authorities for his note, and if that one is not 
quotable, Jonson can go to another, directly to the chapter. Of Godelman’s 
Disputatio de Magis, only the central book, Book ii, ‘de Lamiis’, is perti- 
nent, and it is easy to find material in it, for each chapter heading indexes 
the paragraphs in the chapter. Again Jonson is dealing with a short book 
and only a specific part of it. The same is true of Agrippa’s de Occulta 
Philosophia, which Jonson used in the 1567 Paris edition. This edition has 
no index, but the table of contents lists the chapter headings, and even if 
he had not been directed to certain chapters by one of his other books, 
Jonson could quickly have found the material he wanted. 

The two most important contemporary works that Jonson uses are Remy 
and DelRio. Remy is made up mostly of confessions of witches cited from 
court cases within the preceding fifty years, although some are quoted from 
the earlier authors I have mentioned. Again there is a full chapter index at 
the beginning of the book and the material is arranged so that in order to 
find a specific reference Jonson did not have to search long. Because Remy 
does not cite many of the standard authorities, Jonson turns more often to 
DelRio’s Disquisitionum Magicarum libri sex for these. The advantages of 
this volume are that it has a large index for each pair of its books and that it 
is long, complete, and full of citations, not only of the standard works on 
witchcraft, but also of classical material. As an example of Jonson’s use of 
DelRio, let us look at the beginning of note g on p. 289: 

¢, These powers of troubling Nature are, frequently, ascrib’d to Witches, and 
challeng’d by them-selues: where euer they are induc’d by Homer, Ouid, Tibullus, 
Pet. Arbiter, Seneca, Lucan, Claudian, to whose authorities I shall referre more, 
anone. For y* present, heare Socrat. in Apul. de. Asin. aureo. lib. j. describing 
Meroé the witch. [quotation] And, ib. ij. Byrrhena to Lucius, of Pamphile. [quota- 
tion]. 

All of this, with its references to the poets and Apuleius, was taken from 
Book ii, pp. 137-45, of DelRio, part of the chapter in which he asks the 
the question, ‘What do the ancients have to say of witches?’ DelRio gives 
passages from Ovid, Tibullus, Petronius Arbiter, Seneca, Lucan, and 
Claudian; Homer was probably suggested because the first poetical quota- 
tions in the series deal with Circe; and the two passages from Apuleius 
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are quoted. Thus Jonson draws from an unacknowledged source seven 
citations and two quotations. 

The references to the classical works in the last note lead us to Jonson’s 
battery of classical authorities. The number of writers cited is fifteen, to 
which we may add the editor of Horace’s works, Laevinus Torrentius, 
whom Jonson cites in one of his earliest notes. Of this group Jonson draws 
on five because at some point in their works they deal with witches. Again, 
the amount of reading he had to do in these authors was negligible. From 
Horace, Jonson uses ‘Epode V’ and ‘Satire VIII’, Book I, both of which 
deal with the witch Canidia. Torrentius’s commentary supplies some extra 
footnotes. He draws for quotations on passages covering a span of ninety 
lines in Ovid’s Metamorphoses, Book vii, including Medea’s address to 
Hecate. In Seneca’s tragedy Medea the passage in which Medea exer- 
cises her witchcraft and invokes Hecate is short, forming only a third of 
the brief Act IV. Apuleius is quoted five times, three times from DelRio 
and twice (passages closely related to each other) from the original; all the 
passages deal with the witch Pamphile. Of all the classical sources, Jonson 
draws most heavily on Lucan’s Pharsalia, Book VI. The first half of the 
book deals with a battle between Caesar and Pompey, while the second half 
describes the meeting of Pompey’s son with a witch, Erichtho. Jonson 
quotes from this work fifteen times; all but one of the quotations are drawn 
from a passage 201 lines long. As we might expect, the classical poets 
supply Jonson with the kind of detail he could not find in his authorities on 
witchcraft (except perhaps in Agrippa). The citations of Lucan are used 
to support Jonson’s references to details of the Dame’s appearance, the 
materials the witches gather for their magic (spuma canum, nodus hyenae, 
oculi draconum, serpentis membrana, &c.), their use of dead flesh, the 
killing of infants, the abuse of dead bodies, magic plants and animals, the 
manner of invocation to Hecate, the unearthly noises which attend witches’ 
operations, and the effects of light on the nocturnal meetings. The Dame, as 
she is described in note 2, p. 286, is a combination, not of details from Remy’s 
confessions of ‘real’ witches, but rather of Horace’s Canidia, Lucan’s 
Erichtho, and Homer’s Ate. 

When we turn to the main masque and the twelve queens we find a 
somewhat different situation. In this section Jonson is not annotating 
lines and words in the text so much as adding to the text discursive des- 
criptions of the queens, the scenery, and the characters Virtue and Fame, 
including in the descriptions references to classical and contemporary 
authority. Where the numbers of classical and Renaissance citations in the 
antimasque were nearly equal, in the second section most of the twenty- 
three references are to classical authorities. And whereas in the antimasque 
Jonson shows a fairly wide range of original scholarship (using thirteen or 
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fourteen books at least), in the main masque he depends for most of his 
material on a single book, Charles Stephanus’s Dictionarium Historicum, 
Poeticum, & Geographicum, supplemented by Robert Stephanus’s The- 
saurus Linguae Latinae. Talbert has discussed Jonson’s debt to this pair of 
books at some length, illustrating his article (in part) by Jonson’s treatment 
of the queens Penthesilea, Camilla, Candace, and Berenice, and noting 
that five other queens have their source in the same books. As he points 
out, the dictionary articles not only gave Jonson many of his citations but 
directed him to books from which he enlarged the notes by further in- 
vestigation. To expand his material, Jonson turns to six of the works he 
cites (Justin, Herodotus, Pliny, Valerius Maximus, Catullus, and Dion). 

The three queens who do not appear in the Stephanus dictionaries are 
Bel-Anna, Amalasunta, and Boadicea. The first of these is, of course, an 
invention of Jonson’s, the summation of the virtues of all the other queens. 
Jonson’s information about Amalasunta is nearly a translation of a passage 
from Sabellicus’s Rapsodiae Historiarum, which takes its information from 
Cassiodorus. In this case Jonson does not try to obscure his source. How- 
ever, Boadicea, the only English queen, while supported by quotations from 
Spenser and Dion, was taken mostly from an unacknowledged source, 
Camden’s Britannia, in which Jonson could find the account of Tacitus 
which he cites as well as extra information added to this by Camden. 

In no case is Jonson satisfied to accept merely what a single source gives 
him, whether Stephanus or Sabellicus or Camden, but he seldom goes much 
beyond their suggestions in adding details. Occasionally his memory leads 
him to sources not mentioned by these authorities, as we can see in his 
citations of Diodorus Siculus, Chaucer, and Hyginus. In this section of the 
masque also, but not in the accounts of the queens, Jonson uses two other 
sources which he employed to a much greater extent in other masques: 
Cesare Ripa’s I[conologia and Natalis Comes’s Mythologia. ‘The first is, as 
he points out, his authority for Fama Bona, who is a mute figure in the 
masque (p. 305). From both Ripa and Comes, as unacknowledged sources, 
comes Jonson’s figure of Perseus as Heroic Virtue. Jonson’s note reads: 


¢, The Antients expressed a braue, and masculine virtue, in three figures. (Of 
Hercules, Perseus, and Bellerophon) of wch I chose yt of Perseus, armd, as I haue 
him describ’d out of Hesiod. Scuto Hercul. See Apollodor. the Gramarian, of him. 


lib. ij. (p. 302) 


In producing a figure to represent Virtue in the masque, Jonson would have 
turned first to Ripa, as he had done so often before in making philosophical 
concepts into mythological figures, and under ‘Virtu’ he would have been 
given the choice of Hercules and Bellerophon, who according to Ripa had 
personified virtue in the past on medals and in statues. Then turning to 
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Comes and looking in the index under Perseus he would find a number of 
references. On p. 749 is the passage from Hesiod to which Jonson refers 
in his note, and on p. 753 Apollodorus the Grammarian is cited. With the 
aid of these two books Jonson had his symbol of virtue, backed up, not by 
contemporary dictionary makers, but by the superior authority of Hesiod 
and Apollodorus. 

Jonson’s use of his sources in the notes to the Masque of Queenes is 
what we might expect from a well-read literary man with an inquiring mind. 
The rather special case here, in that he was commanded to annotate the 
masque, is not of a great deal of importance, I feel. The fact may have led 
him to a completeness of annotation he would not otherwise have attempted, 
but we can only guess at this, and it is equally possible that he planned 
annotation (as he had annotated Hymenaei three years before) and did not 
consider the text complete without it. 

Again, as we might expect, he does not reveal all his tricks (he conceals the 
Stephanus brothers and Camden, for instance) but neither does he hide 
everything that might have brought laughter on his head. For example, in 
note II, p. 293, he says: 

These also, both by the confessions of Witches, and testemonye of writers, are 

of principal vse in they™ witchcraft. The Toade mention’d in Virg. Georg. j. 
Inuentusque cauis Bufo. Wch by Plinie is calld Rubeta. Nat. Hist. lib. xxxtj. cap. v. 
and there celebrated for the force in Magick. Iuuenal toucheth at it, twise (wthin 
my memory) Sat. j. and the vj. 
The tone of the grand scholar which Jonson gets into the reference to 
Juvenal is somewhat dissipated when we realize that what is quoted here 
was taken exclusively from Torrentius’s commentary to line 19 of Horace’s 
‘Epode V’. Yet from his own testimony he used Torrentius, quoting him 
in the opening lines of the masque (Il. 28-29). 

Apart from its effect on our estimate of Jonson as a practising poet, 
what can this study of his annotation add to our knowledge of the masque? 
It is obvious that the sources provide two kinds of material, the link between 
the masque and the antimasque (noted in the quotation from King James’s 
Daemonologie above) and details of witchcraft which make up the songs and 
charms of the witches. Further, in the antimasque the notes with their 
frequent quotations giving added details of the horrors committed by 
witches strengthen measurably the attitude Jonson wishes us to hold 
towards them and thus towards ignorance, and make up to some extent for 
the fact that one who reads the masque does not see the ‘ougly Hell; wch, 
flaming beneath, smoakd vnto the top of the Roofe’ in which the witches 
appeared during the performance. The notes add not only horror but 
authenticity, and this to both parts of the masque. The less fanciful 
Jonson can make his witches appear, the more horrid they are, and 
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therefore the more to be hated, as ignorance should be hated. For example, 
the fifth witch sings: 

Vnder a cradle I did creepe, 

By day; and when the Child was a-sleepe, 

At night, I suck’d the breath; and rose, 

And pluck’d the nodding nurse, by the nose. (Il. 171-4) 


If we recognize that she is not just an invention of Jonson’s but was re- 
ported to exist by Sprenger and Institor in their Malleus Maleficarum and 
by Godelman in his second book, ‘de Lamiis’, we are given still another 
reason to be attentive to the truth of Jonson’s claims about ignorance. In 
the same manner, his first eleven queens are not inventions but have been 
certified virtuous by the best of ancient and modern authorities; they are 
true symbols of virtue and fit opposites to the hags of ignorance. 

These effects of the annotations are to be expected; the final effect is an 
unexpected one. The notes in conjunction with Jonson’s comment on the 
Prince’s command that he annotate the masque add an entirely new dimen- 
sion to the theme which the masque did not have in performance. If we 
remember that the theme is a celebration of virtue which is contrasted 
with the witches’ celebration of ignorance, these lines of Jonson’s take on a 
new significance. First he praises the Prince generally for his virtue, and 
then particularly for his ‘favor to letters, and these gentler studies that go 
vnder the title of Humanitye’. He goes on: 

For, if once the worthy Professors of these learnings shall come (as heretofore 
they were) to be the care of Princes, the Crownes they" Soueraignes weare will not 
more adorne they’ Temples; nor they" stamps liue longer in they’ Medalls, than 
in such Subiects labors. Poetry, my Lord, is not borne wth euery man; Nor euery 
day: And, in her generall right, it is now my minute to thanke yo" Highnesse, 
who not only do honor her wth yor eare, but are curious to examine her wth yo" 
eye, and inquire into her beauties, and strengths. (ll. 23-32) 


Then follows the passage about Jonson’s labours in annotation, which ends 
significantly : 

the reward that meetes me is double to one act: wch is, that therby, yo" excellent 
vnderstanding will not only iustefie mee to yo owne knowledge, but decline the 
stiffnesse of others originall Ignorance, allready armd to censure. (Il. 37-41) 


Clearly Jonson makes learning synonymous with virtue, and he carefully 
opposes this to the evil of the ignorant who despise learning, those ‘others 
. . . allready armd to censure’, among them his collaborator and enemy, 
Inigo Jones. It is virtuous, he says, for the Prince to ask for annotation, 
and by implication it is virtuous for Jonson to give it. The masque with its 
annotations becomes then a kind of symbol—another one—of the virtue 
represented by the queens (and King James, to whom they pay their 
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homage) in the text, and the detractors are associated with the witches. Al- 
though the importance of this correspondence is slight, it is another striking 
example of Jonson’s comprehensive view of the relationship between art 
and ethics. 

Jonson’s erudition then is not merely a mechanical collection of facts 
drawn from recognized sources, nor is it merely a surface acquaintance with 
the names of ancient writers. What it lacks in depth and accuracy it makes 
up in the uses to which Jonson puts it. Undoubtedly he obtained personal 
kudos from his annotation of the Masque of Queenes for the Prince, and 
undoubtedly he enjoyed his augmented reputation as a learned man. He 
probably took satisfaction too from his detractors’ annoyance with his 
erudition. But the notes are not, as the detractors would believe, merely 
the means to gain personal glory, nor Jonson showing off in order to lord 
it over Inigo Jones. They have more important functions even than that of 
satisfying the reader’s curiosity about the sources of the masque. They add 
extra detail to make up for the reader’s lack of a stage setting, they add an 
authenticity which makes the theme growing out of the opposition of the 
witches and the queens even more powerful, and the notes themselves are 
an illustration of the theme, the idea that knowledge is virtue and that ignor- 
ance is sin. 


APPENDIX I 
Bibliography 


THE following lists include works Jonson appears to have used in annotating the 
Masque of Queenes. It omits those he quoted or cited apparently at second-hand. 
When there was only one edition available in Jonson’s day, I have marked it 
with an asterisk after the date. Where several editions are listed, I have italicized 
the date of the one I have used in my notes. In the case of the classical writers, 
I have listed only the edition I have used, since to record all editions available to 
Jonson would be superfluous. 


Classical Works 


Apuleius, Opera, ed. Beroaldus (Lyons, 1587). 

Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, Opera (Antwerp, 1603). 

Claudian, Opera, ed. Craneburgius (Antwerp, 1585). 

Dion Cassius, Rerum Romanorum a Pompeio Magno, ad Alexandrum Mamaeae 
Filium Epitome (Lyons, 1559). 

Herodotus, Historiarum lib. ix, ed. and tr. H. Stephanus, 2nd ed. ([Paris], 1592). 

Homer, Opera, ed. Spondanus, 2nd ed. (Geneva, 1606). 

Horace, Opera, ed. Torrentius (Antwerp, 1608). 

Justin, Ex Trogi Pompeu Historis Externis libri xxxxitii (Paris, 1566). 

Lucan, Pharsalia, ed. Grotius (Lyons, 1614). 
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Martial, Epigrammaton libri xv, ed. Gruterus (Frankfurt, 1602). 

Ovid, Metamorphoseon, ed. Naugerio (London, 1589). 

Pliny, Historiae Mundi libri xxxvii (Basel, 1545). 

Seneca, Tragoedias Decem, ed. DelRio (Antwerp, 1576). 

Valerius Maximus, Dictorum, Factorumque Memorabilium, ad Tiberium Aug. lib. 
lx, ed. S. Pighio and C. Mitalerio (Lyons, 1581). 

Virgil, Opera (London, 1597). 


Later Works 


Agrippa, Henry Cornelius, De Occulta Philosophia (Paris, 1567). Jonson used this 
edition, for it is the only one available to him which includes the spurious 
Book IV to which he refers. 

Bodin, Jean, De Magorum Daemonomania (Basel, 1581 [1590, 1603]). Published 
originally in French as De la Démonomanie des Sorciers (Paris, 1580 [1587, 
1593, 1616)). 

Bolzani, Joannes Pierius Valerianus, Hieroglyphica (Basel, 1556 [1567, 1575, 
1602)). 

Camden, William, Britannia (London, 1586 [1587, 1590, 1594, 1600]). English 
translation by Philemon Holland (London, 1670). 

Comes, Natalis, Mythologia (Venice, 1568 [Frankfurt, 1587, 1583, 1584, 1602, 
1605)). 

De Spina, Bartholomaeus, Quaestio de Strigibus (Rome, 1576 [1581, 1584, 1600). 

DelRio, Martinus, Disquisitionum Magicarum libri sex (Louvain, 1599-1600 
[1603, 1608]). 

Elich, Philippus Ludovicus, Daemonomagia (Frankfurt, 1607*). 

Godelmannus, Ioannes Georgius, Disputatio de Magis, Veneficis, Maleficis et 
Lamiis (Frankfurt, 1584 [1591, 1601]). The 1601 ed. is entitled Tractatus de 
Magis, Veneficis et Lamits. 

Grillandus, Paulus, De Sortilegiis (Lyons, 1536 [1545, 1584]). 

Hyginus, C. Julius, Fabularum Liber (Basel, 1535 [1549, 1570, 1578, 1608]). 

James I, Daemonologie (Edinburgh, 1597 [1603]). 

Remy, Nicolas, Daemonolatreiae libri tres (Lyons, 1595 [Frankfurt, 1596]). Tr. 
E. A. Ashwin, ed. Montague Summers (London, 1930). 

Ripa, Cesare, Jconologia (Rome, 1593 [1603)]). 

Sabellicus, Rapsodiae Historiarum (Venice 1498 [1528, 1535, 1538, 1550]). 

Scot, Reginald, Discoverie of Witchcraft (London, 1584*). 

Spenser, Edmund, ‘Ruins of Time’, in Complaints (London, 1591). 

Stephanus, Charles, Dictionarium Historicum, Poeticum, & Geographicum (Geneva, 
1603 [1609)). 

Stephanus, Robert, Thesaurus Linguae Latinae (Lyons, 1573*). 


APPENDIX II 
Annotation 


THE following, intended not as annotation of Jonson’s text but of his annotation, 
is keyed directly to the Herford and Simpson edition of the masque in Volume 
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VII of The Works of Ben fonson. Each note is thus identified by the page number 
and the symbol Jonson gave it. The notes are ordered by Jonson as follows: 
the first group is marked by the letters a to r, the second by the numbers 1 to 12, 
the third by letters again, a complete alphabet and then ator. From note s in the 
third group to the end, Jonson quotes from the Stephanus dictionaries without 
giving credit, and for convenience I have abandoned his alphabetical system at 
this point for one in which my notes are organized under the headings of the 
names of the queens. 
Apart from the books in the Bibliography, I have referred in the annotation to: 
Herford and Simpson, vol. x, 491-508 (commentary on the masque). 
Alma Roberts, ‘Ben Jonson’s Masque of Queens’, unpublished master’s thesis, 
Duke University, 1938. 
E. W. Talbert, ‘New Light on Ben Jonson’s Workmanship’, S.P. x1(1943), 154-85. 
A. H. Gilbert, The Symbolic Persons in the Masques of Ben Jonson (Durham, N.C., 
1948). 
Jonson cites or quotes fifty-four writers and uses four (possibly six) others 
without giving them credit. In the notes there are 126 quotations in Latin or in 
English translation and seventy-three citations. 


p. 282 a. Horace, de arte poetica, ed. Torrentius, Il. gg—105. 
b. The Haddington Masque, Herford and Simpson, vii. 249 ff. 
p. 283 c. Torrentius’s commentary on Horace’s ‘Epode V’, I. 15, p. 352. 
d. A list of a few of the works Jonson refers to in his notes. See Biblio- 
graphy. 
c. [sic] DelRio, ii. 137. Elich, p. 140. 
e. DelRio, ii. 196, 200, quotes Remy and De Spina on the subject. Elich, 
p- 141, cites Remy and DelRio. Remy as cited mentions Apuleius, pp. 
g1-g2. Godelman, whom Jonson does not mention, quotes the ‘con- 
fection’ from Paracelsus, ii. 33, and cites Porta, 4b. xxvi (not xxvii as 
in Jonson’s MS.; the correction was made in the printed texts), p. 36, 
and Bodin, p. 32. 
p. 284 f. Agrippa, pp. 86, 436-7, 554-5. Lucan, vi. 550-3 (quoted below in 
note I, p. 290). 
g. DelRio, ii. 123. The references to Remy and Bodin are to the chapters 
dealing with the transportation of witches. 
h. In his reference to Remy, Jonson probably depended on his memory, 
for the material is not in the chapter on transportation (xiv), but rather 
in chapter xxiii on transformations of witches, pp. 141-2. James I, 
Daemonologie, p. 37. 
i. DelRio, ii. 119. Quoted in Elich, pp. 65-66. 
p. 285 k. Jonson may have found the reference to Theocritus by looking up 
‘spindle’ in Joannes Pierius Valerianus Bolzani, Hieroglyphica (Basel, 
1556); under ‘De Colu et Fuso’ is the following: ‘Quoniam vero inter 
furoris species quinque a Platone memoratas, amatorius locum obtinet, 
rhombum Magi alliciendis amatoribus aptum veneficijs adhibuere: de 
quo apud Theocritum, Pharmaceutria.’ (p. 607 in the 1614 Frankfurt 
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p. 285 1. 


p. 286 m. 


p. 287 0. 


p. 288 p. 
p. 289 gq. 


Pp. 290 I. 


edn.) Martial, lib. ix, Epi. xxx. 9 (this is correct for the Gruterus edi- 
tion of 1602. In modern editions it is Epi. xxix); lib. xii, Epi. lvii. 17. 
The note opens with another general list of sources. DelRio quotes the 
Epistle to Jason and the story of Duff, as well as part of Horace’s 
satire, iii. 42~43. In Torrentius’s notes to the satire (p. 496) Jonson 
could find the opening of the speech from Ovid (Metam., vii. 243-5) 
and the reference to Homer. Simpson supplies the references to 
Bodin, sig. ¢iij 2” and ii. 8, ff. 116’—117". 

DelRio, ii. 190, quotes Grillandus. Bodin, p. 162, gives the informa- 
tion in other words, crediting Grillandus. Cf. Elich, p. 140, who gives 
the various names of ‘little Martin’. 

Remy, pp. 161-2 (lib. i, cap. xxviii) : “Nimirum in hoc supra quam credi 
potest sibi placet Diabolus: vt quauis ratione diuexatos homines habeat, 
adque omnes concitandorum terriculorum occasiones ob id semper est 
intentus. “Arn (inquit Homerus’) [*Iliad. 1.] d@dver 5€ re wacav én’ 
alav BAdmrovo’ avOpuimous. “Arn (interpretatur Suidas) 6 d:aBodos, 6 
avrixeievos.’ E. A. Ashwin (tr., London, 1930) translates the Greek as 
follows: ‘ “‘Ate”, says Homer, “comes first, doing mischief to men 
throughout the world.” And Suidas interprets Ate as meaning the 
Devil, Adversary.’ Remy also provides the torch (pp. 207-8; quoted 
by Alma Roberts). A discussion of Ate’s walking on men’s heads, 
with a cross-reference to Iliad, ix. 505-7, is found in Spondanus’s com- 
mentary on Iliad, xix. 91, to which the index refers under ‘Ate’ 
(Works, 2nd edn. [Aureliae Allobrogum Sumptibus Caldorianae Socie- 
tatis, 1606], p. 349). Horace, ‘Satire VIII’, 23-24; ‘Epode V’, 15-16. 
Lucan, vi. 654-6. 

The quotation ‘Sola tenes . . .’ is adapted from Claudian, in Ruf. i. 111 
(Herford and Simpson). The chain of vices is in the same book, 
28-34. 

Modelled on Horace, de arte poetica, 131-2 (Herford and Simpson). 
DelRio refers to Homer’s story of Circe, ii. 139-40, and quotes Ovid, 
Petronius Arbiter, Tibullus, Seneca, Lucan, and Claudian, ii. 139-45. 
On pp. 137-8 he gives the two quotations from Apuleius. I have been 
unable to find the quotation from Remy; it is not in ‘his most elegant 
Arguments’ in the editions I have seen. Lucan, vi. 437. 


. Elich, pp. 136-7. Remy, pp. 134-5. 


Agrippa, pp. 437, 544. Lucan, vi. 550-3, quoted from DelRio, iii. 34, 
whose note after the quotation provides Jonson with part of his note: 
‘Efficaciora enim putabant, quae sic feris erepta, quam quae ipsaemet 
maleficae desecuissent. sed pergit deinde, quo pacto & viuos iugularit, 
& eorum abusa sanguine & extis.’ 


. Lucan, vi. 670-3, 538-43; quoted in DelRio, iv. 216; iii. 34. Ovid, 


Metam., vii, mentions ingredients, but none of these. 


. DelRio, vi. 230, directs attention to Josephus and Pliny. Under 


‘Mandragora’ R. Stephanus refers to the book and chapter in Pliny 
which Jonson quotes. The reference to Josephus is a later addition to 
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291 4. 


. 292 7. 


293 9- 
0. 


II, 


I2. 


- 295 a. 
. ‘Epode V’, 25-28. 
. DelRio, ii. 144, quotes Seneca. Lucan, vi. 700. Comes, p. 242, quotes 


. 296 d. 


- 297 &. 


298 A. 


. 299 7. 


# 3 


- 300 9. 
- 301 p. 


the text of the MS. (see critical apparatus). Everything from ‘And, 
that the cock...’ to the end of the note is quoted from Remy, pp. 
105-8. 

Apuleius, iii. 235 in the 1587 ed. Lucan, vi. 511-12. 


. DelRio, iii. 3-4, refers to Malleus Maleficarum and quotes Ovid’s 


Fasti. Godelman, ii. 4. The question of Strigés and Stridores is 
raised in Torrentius’s note to Horace, ‘Epode V’, 20, p. 352. 


. Elich. pp. 97-98 (Quaest. vii, not viii), gives the material from Sprenger 


and Remy. DelRio, iii. 33-35, quotes Horace and Lucan (vi. 554-61). 
Remy, p. 205, cites Porphyry, Psellus, and Apuleius. Lucan, vi. 543-9, 
is quoted by DelRio, ii. 34. 


. Horace, ‘Epode V’, 19-20. Ovid, Metam., vii. 269. 


Cf. Porta in Godelman, p. 37. Elich, p. 198. Remy, p. 221. Ovid, 
Metam., vii. 407. 

Horace, ‘Epode V’, 23. Agrippa, lib. i, cap. xliii, does not contain the 
information: Jonson was probably relying on his memory. 
Torrentius’s note to Horace’s ‘Epode V’, 19, quotes Virgil, Pliny, and 
the two satires from Juvenal. Agrippa, pp. 31-32, 50-51. Porta cited 
in Godelman ii. 36-37. 

Horace, ‘Epode V’, 17-18. Lucan, vi. 677-9. Ovid, Metam., vii. 
271-2. Agrippa, p. 75. 

Lucan, vi. 695. 


Virgil; p. 244, quotes Theocritus. Some of this may have come from 
R. Stephanus (see Talbert, pp. 170-2). 

Horace, ‘Satire VIII’, 42-43. Remy’s book is almost entirely composed 
of ‘confessions’ of witches. 

DelRio, ii. 144, quotes Seneca. Ovid, Metam., vii. 182-3. Horace, 
‘Satire VIII’, 24. 

Agrippa, p. 554. Cf. also book iii, cap. xlii, pp. 436~7. Apuleius, 
1587 ed., p. 240. 

Elich, pp. 83-84, cites Remy, Nider, Bodin, and Godelman, to whose 
book (ii. 65) Jonson goes for his quotation. Scot, p. 6. 

Remy, pp. 123-7. Lucan, vi. 725-7, 685-93. 

Lucan, vi. 742-4, 739-40. 


. Seneca, Medea, iv. 804-5. 
. All that is needed for this note is to be found in R. Stephanus, under 


‘Hecate’. Ovid, Metam., vii. 407 ff. (Cf. Talbert, pp. 169-71.) 


. Seneca, Medea, iv. 805-8. 


Elich, pp. 136-7, refers to Bodin, Remy, and DelRio. Quotation not 
continuous. 

Remy, p. 126. He mentions Athenaeus and Clearchus. 

Remy, pp. 118-19; Elich, p. 135 (copying DelRio, ii. 191 closely). 
Pliny cited by Remy, p. 119, who refers on p. 124 to the Priests of 
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Pp. 302 q. 


P- 305 7. 


Cybele (from Virgil and Homer). Jonson seems to guess at Bodin’s 
chapter on the transportation of witches, for it does not mention 
brooms. 

Ripa, Iconologia (1603 ed., pp. 508-10), lists, under Virtu, Hercules 
and Bellerophon (noted by Gilbert). Under Perseus in the index to 
Comes’s Mythologia are references to passages quoting Hesiod, Scuto 
Hercul. (p. 749) and referring to Apollodorus lib. 2 (p. 753). 

Ripa, Iconologia, pp. 142-3 (noted by Simpson). Gilbert points out 
that the 1603 edition adds Horapollo to earlier ones. Ripa quotes 
Virgil, Aeneid iv. 175-7 in Italian. 


p. 306 Penthesilia. C. Stephanus, p. 341: ‘Penthesilea, Amazonum regina, quae, 


teste Iustino lib. 2. Otterae, siue (vt alij) Orithrae successit in regno: 
eiusque Troiano bello inter fortissimos viros, cum auxilium aduersus 
Graecos ferret, magna virtutis documenta extitere. Haec, vt ait 
Seruius, dicta est furens, quia sororem suam in venatione confixit, 
simulans se ceruam ferire. Cum Troianis opem ferret, ab Achille 
occisa est. Prima, inquit Plinius, securim inuenit.’ R. Stephanus cites 
Propertius, lib, iii, 11, 14 (not 10, as Jonson says) ; cf. Simpson, Talbert, 
p- 160. Justin, ii. 4, 31-32 (p. 16). 


Camilla. C. Stephanus, p. 125: ‘Camilla, Volscorum regina, Metabi 


Volscorum regis & Camillae filia, quam pater inuidia suorum regno 
pulsus, Dianae famulam vouit. Quare ab ineunte aetate venationibus 
eam, & omni armorum genere exercuit: quibus in rebus breui tanto- 
pere profecit, vt summam sibi ex re militari laudem pepererit. Tandem 
cum Turno aduersus Aeneam suppetias ferret, ab Arunte quodam ex 
insidiis est interfecta: vt latius describit Virg. 11, Aeneidos, 

Pulsus ob inuidiam regno, viresque superbas 

Priuerno antiqua Metabus cum excederet vrbe, 

Infantem fugiens media inter praelia belli 

Sustulit exilio comitem, matrisque vocauit 

Nomine Casmillae mutilata parte Camillam.’ 
R. Stephanus quotes Virgil, Aeneid, vii. 803, to which Jonson adds 
eight lines in his note (cf. Talbert, p. 160). 


p. 307 Thomyris. C. Stephanus, p. 427’: “Thomyris, Scytharum regina, quae 


irata quod Cyrus rex Persarum Sargapisem filium bello captum ad 
mortem impulisset, non prius finem fecit furori, quam mortuum vita 
sit. Contractis itaque copiis ita conflixit, vt maximam inimicorum 
partem, cum ipso etiamnum rege occiderit. Nec tamen hoc euentu 
propterea emollita est animi rabies: Mortui enim caput in vtrem 
humano cruore plenum demisit, his verbis insultans: Filii mei sangui- 
nem hausisti & meum sitiuisti, Cyre. At ego te cruore saturabo. 
Author Herodot. lib. 2.’ R. Stephanus adds some details: “Tomyris, . . . 
Regina nobilis Massagetarum in Scythia, quae Cyrum debellauit & 
interemit. De qua plene Herodotus, & Justinus. lib. I. Tibul. lib. 4. ad 
Meceenatem, I, 2. 

Nec qua regna vago Tomyris finiuit Araxe.’ The whole story is in 
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in the 1566 ed.). 

p. 307 Artemisia. C. Stephanus, p. 74: ‘Artemisia, regina Halicarnassi, Mausoli 
Cariae regis vxor, in auxilium Xerxis contra Graecos venit: inter 
primores duces bellum acerrime ciebat: insigni pudicitia praedita, 
diri demortui cineres vino commistos ebibit: ad funus quoque ornan- 
dum primos Graeciae oratores accersiuit: huicque splendidum erexit 
sepulchrum, vt magnifica omnia monumenta, Mausolea deinceps ab 
ipsius nomine fuerint appellata. Gellius libro 20. Suidas. Vitruuius 
libro secundo.’ Herodotus vii. 99 and viii. 88 (pp. 471, 558) gives the 
detail about Artemisia’s ruling with her son. Valerius Maximus (p. 228, 
1581 ed.) cites Aulus Gellius, lib. 10, cap. 18, given as a reference by 
Jonson who could have found it in R. Stephanus under ‘Artemisia’. 
Both Stephanus dictionaries, Charles’s under ‘Mausolus’ and Robert’s 
under ‘Artemisia’, mention the seven wonders of the world which 
Jonson refers to. Simpson notes that two Artemesias are confused. 

p- 308 Berenice. C. Stephanus, p. 101: ‘Beronice, siue Berenice, Ptolemaei 
Philadelphi & Arsiones filia, quam cum Ptolemaeus filius sororem 
suam in vxorem duxisset, nec multis diebus post cum exercitu in 
Asiam profectus esset, vouisse Berenicem tradunt, Si victor Ptolemaeus 
rediisset, se crinem detonsuram, atque eo voto damnatum crinem in 
Veneris templum consecrasse: qui cum postridie non apparuisset, 
aegre id ferente rege, Conon Mathematicus gratiam regis captans dixit 
Ptolemaeo crinem inter sydera videri collocatum, septem ei figura 
vacuas ad caudam leonis ostendens stellas, velut in triangulum collo- 
catas: de quo crine in stellas commutato, Callimachus Graecus elegiam 
conscripsit, quam deinde Latinam fecit Catullus.’ Hyginus, Fabularum 
Liber, p. 72. Catullus, Ixvii. 26, in 1603 Plantin edn. of Catullus, Tibul- 
lus, Propertius, Ixvi in modern editions. 

p. 309 Hypsicratea. C. Stephanus, p. 242’. ‘Hyspicratea, vxor Mithridatis regis, 
quae Persico habitu induta, & in habitum virilem reformata, tonsis 
capillis victum a Cn. Pompeio Mithridatem per efferas gentes fugien- 
tem, animo pariter & corpore indefessa sequuta est. Plutarchus in 
Pompeio. Hanc Mithridates in omnibus bellis adiutricem armatamque 
habuit, crudelis alioquin in suos Volaterranus.’ Valerius Maximus, iv. 
vi (1581 edn. p. 229). 

Candace. C. Stephanus, p. 126: ‘Candace, Aethiopum regina tempore 
Augusti, maximi animi mulier, tantique in suos meriti, vt omnes 
deinceps Aethiopum reginae, eius nomine fuerint appellatae. Plin. 
lib. 6 c. 29.’ Pliny gives detail about Meroé, p. 101. Note that the 
‘elegy’ is quoted from Stephanus. Dion adds information about 
Petronius and Augustus, pp. 87-88. 

p- 310 Boadicea. Most of this information comes from Camden’s Britannia 
(Latin ed. 1600, English tr. by Philemon Holland, 1610). In the trans- 
lation, the variations on the name of Boadicea are on p. 49. On p. 456, 
under the heading ‘Iceni’: “The Region next unto the Trinobantes 
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which afterwards was called East-England, and containeth Suffolk, 
Norfolk, and Cambridge-shire with Huntingdon-shire, was inhabited 
in times past by the Iceni.’ Camden quotes Tacitus at length. The 
quotation from Dion is to be found on pp. 189-90 of the 1559 Latin 
translation of Xiphilinus’s Epitome. Jonson did not need to translate 
the Greek of the 1551 ed. as Simpson suggests. 


p. 311 Zenobia. C. Stephanus, pp. 450-1 : ‘Zenobia, vt ex Pollione refert Volater- 


ranus, regina Palmirenorum, post Odenati viri mortem, in Syria 
Romanum rexit imperium: poniturque inter xxx. tyrannos, qui tempore 
Galeni orbem vsurpauerunt. Superata tandem ab Aureliano, ac in 
triumphum ducta fuit, eique principis clementia Tyburte possessio con- 
cessa, vbi honeste ageret. Haec ea castitate dicitur fuisse, vt ne cum viro 
suo nisi prolis gratia congrederetur. Regali alioquin Pompa Persarum 
fere modo adorabatur. Ad conciones galeata procedebat cum limbo 
purpureo, gemmis dependentibus, voce clara, moribus seueris, Graeci 
Aegyptiique sermonis peritissima, Latini non ignara, Orientalem Alex- 
andrinamque historiam epitomauit. Herennianum & Timolaum filios 
literis erudiit. De quorum exitu nescitur, an interierint morbo, an ab 
Aureliano fuerint interfecti.’ 


p- 311 Amalasunta. Sabellicus, Rapsodiae Historiarum, 1528, ii. cliv—clii. As 


Simpson notes, the information is in Ennead viii, not vii. 


p. 312 Valasca. C. Stephanus, p. 439%: “Valasca, Bohemorum regina fuit, quae 


facta cum caeteris mulieribus coniuratione, de excutiendo virorum 
principatu, copiarum ductrix bellum mouit, interfectisque viris, foemi- 
nas omnes asseruit in libertatem, ira vt instar Amazonum multos annos 
imperarint sine viris. Volaterranus in Geographia.’ Simpson’s note 
shows that this passage is identical in R. Stephanus. 


Bel-Anna. See Jonson, Entertainment of the King and Queen at Theobalds, 


1. 110, for an earlier use of this name (Simpson). 


p- 313 Virgil, Aeneid, viii. 485-8 (Simpson). 
pp. 313-14 Simpson points out that elements in Jonson’s House of Fame are 


taken from Ovid Metam., xii. 39-63 rather than from Chaucer. 
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THE COMPLEAT ANGLER AND THE 
SEQUESTERED CLERGY | 


By B. D. GREENSLADE 


HE close relation between Izaak Walton’s writings as biographer and 

his friendships amongst the leading churchmen of his time is by now 
familiar enough.! The evidence is abundantly present in references to 
them in the Lives, in his dedicatory epistles to Bishop Morley, in letters 
from Henry King and Thomas Barlow incorporated into his work, and in 
the encouragement he received from his friends in his undertakings. In his 
humbler fashion he shared Clarendon’s feeling for the blessings of friend- 
ship, and the great historian’s sense of obligation ‘by the rights of friend- 
ship . . . to transmit the virtue of excellent persons to posterity’.2 As he 
expressed it himself, ‘ ’tis an honour due to the dead, and a generous debt 
due to those that shall live, and succeed us’. Of Walton the biographer 
this much is clear; but it can, I think, be shown that the same sense of 
obligation lies behind The Compleat Angler; that in writing of angling 
Walton was concerned to please those whom he respected most, and that in 
the unhappiest days of the Church he was offering them something of his 
own, which asserted that, after all, ‘the meek possess the earth’. 

In the course of his extensive revision of the first edition of The Compleat 
Angler, Walton inserted into the 1655 edition a cautious reference to 
‘Doctor Sh.’ This occurs in Chapter XIV, ‘Observations of the Barbel and 
Directions how to fish for him’. 

And if you would know more of fishing for the Umber or Barbel, get into 
favour with Doctor Sh. whose skil is above others; and of that the Poor that 
dwell about him have a comfortable experience.* 


The fifth edition (1676) gives the name in full, ‘Doctor Sheldon’, who by 
now was Archbishop of Canterbury, and had persuaded Walton to write the 


life of Hooker. 
This reference to Sheldon as angler is illuminated by letters written to 
him during 1650 and 1651 by his friend Dr. Robert Payne, Canon of Christ 


! Walton’s connexions with the churchmen associated with Lord Falkland, in particular 
George Morley, have been examined by Mr. David Novarr in his ‘Izaak Walton, Bishop 
Morley and Love and Truth’, R.E.S., N.S. ii (1951), 30-39. 

2 See Clarendon’s letters to John Earle quoted by D. Nichol Smith, Characters from the 
Histories & Memoirs of the Seventeenth Century (Oxford, 1936), p. 275. 

3 Walton, The Lives . . . (World’s Classics), p. 7, “To the Reader’. 

+ Walton, The Compleat Angler, 2nd ed. (1655), p. 279. The paragraph which Walton 
is enlarging is in Chapter XI of the 1653 edition, p. 201. 


R.E.S. New Series, Vol. V, No. 20 (1954) 
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Church. In 1648 Payne was expelled from his canonry along with Sheldon 
and Hammond, and retired to his native town of Abingdon, where he died 
in 1651." During these years of enforced seclusion he corresponded fre- 
quently with Sheldon, who lived for some time in the family of Sir Robert 
Shirley, both at Staunton Harold and at Astwell in Northamptonshire.? 
Payne’s letters survive in the Sloane, Lansdowne, and Harleian collections 
in the British Museum, notably in MS. Harleian 6942. He sent to Sheldon 
news of the ejected clergy, especially of those with whom he was in touch 
abroad, news of events at Oxford under the new régime, and from time to 
time comments on the books he had been reading. His letters also contain 
a number of allusions to Sheldon’s skill as an angler. It seems to have been 
Payne’s constant hope that the prospect of sport in the Thames or Ock 
would tempt Sheldon south, not only to fish but to renew the pleasures of 
their old Oxford friendship. He writes from Abingdon on 24 February 
[1650 N.S.]: 

As soone as you come I purpose to enter myself your disciple in y* art of Angles, 
to try whether the brooke will afford me any pleasant diversion from y*® business 
of the world, or y* vanity of bookes, for I may not p'sume to be so happy in these 
vnhappy dayes, as often to enioy y® conversation of good and knowing men. 
Oxford is not what it was once, nor what it was of late.* 


In a letter of 8 April 1650, in the Lansdowne collection, he regrets that 
new restrictions on the movements of sequestered clergy will prevent 
Sheldon from visiting him: 


I had prepard y* way for a fyshing visit to S' G. Stonehouse, & designed my 
self yo" scholar in yt art; but, I see, Providence will not suffer me to be an 
Apostle reversd.5 


And so he turns to a discussion of Gassendi’s new book on Epicurus, ‘a 
good one, to my palate, & I conceive he would be so to yours, could you 
gett him, .. .’.° On 19 August of the same year he writes: 


1 Wood, The History and Antiquities of the University of Oxford, ed. Gutch (Oxford, 
1792), ii. 555. When the Dean’s wife, Mrs. Fell, and her children and women, were 
carried out of the Dean’s Lodgings at Christ Church and left in the Quadrangle, ‘they 
were conducted by Dr. Morley, Payne, Hammond, &c. out of the great gates....’ Ibid., 


p- 564. 

? John Bridges, The History and Antiquities of Northamptonshire, ed. Whalley (1791), 
p. 214. 

3 All the letters in MS. Harleian 6942 are addressed to Sheldon, 1648-58, most of 
them written by Hammond. Many were printed in a series of articles in The Theologian 
and Ecclesiastic, vi-xvi (1848-54), ‘Illustrations of the State of the Church during the Great 
Rebellion’. The collection has also been used by Mr. A. G. Matthews in his valuable 
revision of Walker’s Sufferings of the Clergy, Walker Revised (Oxford, 1948). 

* MS. Harleian 6942, f. 133. 

5 MS. Lansdowne 93, f. 179. 

® Gassendi’s Syntagma philosophiae Epicuri (Lyons, 1649). 
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the bankes of Thames, I doubt not, would afford you as good sport, & as much 
security, if you would but think fitt to visett thé, as those of Trent.' 


Again, on 7 October, after remarking that he has heard that Robert Sander- 
son had visited Hammond in Worcestershire, he contrasts his own ‘dull 
solitude’ : 

yet I am sometimes relieved by the kinde visitts of my acquaintance, & one of 
yours is now here, a brother of y* Angle, practising his art on our scaly cattle, 
& Mr Dayrell cdpleines he hath left nothing to furnish our fasting-dayes, nether 
in Ock nor Thames.” 


Some of the fishing topics which Payne discusses with Sheldon anticipate 
Walton’s own curious learning. Walton refers to experiments with bait 
that ‘incorporated a kind of smel that was irresistibly attractive, enough to 
force any fish, within the smel of them, to bite’.3 In a letter written from 
Oxford, 16 December 1650, Payne tells Sheldon that he has been reading 
a book by the Jesuit Kircher, Ars magna lucis et umbrae, and describes 
Kircher’s opinions about water as a ‘fitt mediii for ye conveyance of oders, 
as well as aer. for y* fish, sayes he, are extremely allurd & taken w y* smell 
of tost [i] vermes’.* But Payne did not pretend to be more than a beginner, 
and he was as much concerned with the good company to be had on a fish- 
ing expedition as with the sport itself: 

I will not be put off to another master; since my designe was not so much to 
learne y* art of y® Angle as thereby to enioy yo" discourse & conversation more 
freely.5 
In what may have been his last letter to Sheldon, written on 16 September 
1651, he wishes that his friend were with him, ‘to teach me some of yor 
skill’: 
for I am nere a large pond of Carpes, where I have liberty to fish, as often as I 
please ; but all this is useless to me, who am ignorant in yt art.® 


The wish was not to be fulfilled, for by November Payne was dead, and a 
few months later George Morley was writing to Sheldon expressing his 
sorrow, ‘having contracted & cherished a most intimate friendship w him 
for y® better part of 20 yeares together’.” 


1 MS. Harleian 6942, f. 130. Cf. with all Payne’s letters in this vein, Henry Wotton 
to Walton in 1639: ‘hoping shortly to enjoy your own ever-welcome company in this 
approaching time of the fly and the cork’. L. P. Smith, The Life and Letters of Sir Henry 
Wotton (Oxford, 1907), ii. 405. 

2 MS. Harleian 6942, f. 122. ‘Mr. Dayrell’ was Walter Dayrell, student of Christ Church, 
rector of Sarsden, Oxon., and a native of Abingdon. 

3 The Compleat Angler (1653), p. 139. 

4+ MS. Lansdowne 841, f. 33. 

5 MS. Harleian 6942, f. 132; 6 May [1651]. ® Ibid., f. 131. 

7 Ibid., f. 151. Morley, too, was Canon of Christ Church. Walton’s only reference to 
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It is evident from these letters that the appearance of Sheldon’s name in 
The Compleat Angler, where we might least expect to find it, could have 
caused no surprise amongst Walton’s friends. They also suggest that 
Walton had his circle of friends in mind when he turned to write onangling. 
If Sheldon did not persuade him to write the book, as he was later to ‘injoin’ 
the life of Hooker, he must certainly have read it with interest and pleasure, 
and the insertion of his name in the second edition could quite possibly have 
been the result of his commendation. When Payne writes to Sheldon about 
angling, two or three years before Walton’s book appeared, he uses phrases 
which are identical with Walton’s characteristic idiom. He is Sheldon’s 
‘disciple in the art of Angles’, or his ‘scholar’; he will not be put off to 
another ‘master’; he mentions ‘a brother of the Angle’. In Walton’s first 
edition, Piscator describes himself as ‘a Brother of the Angle’; and Viator 
asks that ‘henceforth you wil allow me to call you Master, and that really I 
may be your Scholer’.' We may even see something of Walton’s sense of 
Scriptural authority for fishermen in Payne’s little joke about being ‘an 
Apostle reversd’. These parallels alone make it clear that Payne and Walton 
are using a common language. Angling was a sign of grace, of membership 
of a ‘brotherhood’ of pious and peaceable men. ‘We Anglers all love one 
another’, wrote Walton; and many of them were clergymen and scholars, as 
well as country gentlemen. Thomas Crosfield the diarist, of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, ‘went a fishing w‘t the Schollars’;? George Herbert, 
Walton had heard, ‘loved Angling: and I do the rather believe it, because 
he had a spirit sutable to Anglers’. Unlike hunting ‘angling [is] allowed to 
clergymen, as being a harmless recreation, a recreation that invites them to 
contemplation and quietness’.} Walton naturally did not concern himself 
much with differences of taste amongst the learned, in their choice of 
pastimes. As Fuller remarked, ‘fishing with an angle is to some rather a 
torture then a pleasure, to stand an houre as mute as the fish they mean to 
take: . . . as soon may the same meat please all palats, as the same sport suit 
with all dispositions’ .4 


Payne occurs in his account of Morley’s ejection from his canonry, in the life of Sander- 
son, The Lives (World’s Classics), p. 378. John Walker describes Payne as ‘a most learned 
and excellent Person’: Sufferings of the Clergy (1714), p. 104. 

1 The Compleat Angler (1653), p. 51. In the second edition, and in subsequent editions, 
these words are given to Venator. 

2 Entry for 20 Sept. 1626, The Diary of Thomas Crosfield, ed. F. S. Boas (Oxford, 1935), 
p. 6. It is worth noting in this connexion that amongst the English books owned by John 
English (1586-1613) was Gardiner’s A book of angling, or fishing; see “The Inventory of 
John English, B.C.L., Fellow of St. John’s College’, by W. C. Costin, Oxoniensia, xi and 
xii (1946-7), 102-31. 

3 The Compleat Angler (Everyman’s Library, 1947), p. 39. 

* Thomas Fuller, The Holy State and the Profane State, ed. M. G. Walten (New York, 
1938), ii. 184. 
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If angling was thus identified with the life of the Anglican clergy, it might 

be expected that a book on angling published in 1653, when the Church was 
dispossessed and the Royalist clergy scattered, would be more than a work 
of practical instruction in how to fish. All the clergy with whom Walton 
was intimate, or who were well known to him by repute, with the exception 
of Sanderson, had been ejected from their livings and from their colleges; 
they were forbidden to use the Book of Common Prayer, were spied on in 
their correspondence, restricted in their movements, were often short of 
money and might be liable to imprisonment at any time. Some, like Morley 
and Earle, went overseas. Hammond and Sheldon retreated to the houses 
of hospitable friends, patiently planning the continuity of the Church and 
devoting themselves to theological learning. John Hales had to sell his 
valuable library in order to support himself and his friends, and lived for a 
time with Henry King in the house of Duppa’s sister. Many years later 
Walton recalled the feelings of these times, in writing the life of Sanderson. 
In 1653, and perhaps still more in 1655, Walton could not have been un- 
aware that his public included the clergy. His reference to Sheldon tends 
to enforce the point. Whilst his prefatory matter is naturally discreet 
enough not to mention them, he risks a hit at their opponents, disallow- 
ing the ‘severe, sowr complexioned man’ to be a judge of .his work. 
Without in any way arousing the suspicions of ‘the grandees at Westminster’ 
he could write a book on angling which also praised the virtues that flourished 
in adversity. Instruction in angling would have been certain of a welcome 
from men who had been forcibly relieved of their duties, and had leisure 
to practise the art. His friends may well have been grateful to ‘honest 
Izaak’ for that. At the same time he added much ‘comfortable discourse’, 
cheered them with poetry and with mild satire on the anxious cares of 
‘mony-getting-men’, urged upon them a life of peace and patience, and 
helped to maintain their faith in traditional ways of worshipping God.' 
Not long before The Compleat Angler was published, Hammond wrote to 
Sheldon about their common predicament: 
[I am] much inclined to waite Gods providence, & to stay heer in, or out of 
prison as long as we may, & when nothing but going beyond sea will free us fré 
perpetual imprisonment, then to preferr banishment as y® less evil... . But truly 
we are so oft deceived in what we choose unnecessarily upon foresights, that I 
am yet more inclined to wish those friends heer again w* have gone on those 
termes, then to follow them. ... But besides, meethinkes yet a man may do 
some good here, & I see no way of doing any, anywhere els.” 


In this spirit Walton wrote of the contemplative man’s recreation, and 


' For example, his insertion of Christopher Harvey’s poem, “The Book of Common 


Prayer’ into the 1655 edition. 
2 MS. Harleian 6942, f. 68. 
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made his own inimitable contribution to the literature of ‘good thoughts in 
bad times’. Piscator was his character of the Patient Man, whose recreations, 
Bishop Hall had written, ‘are gentle; and not more full of relaxation than 
void of fury. This man only can turne necessity into vertue, and put evill 
to good use’.! When Robert Payne exclaims to Sheldon in one of his letters, 
‘Oh y° quietness of having nothing!’, we are reminded that Walton’s parting 
advice to his reader, in 1655, was ‘Study to be quiet’. 


¥ Joseph Hall, Characters of Vertues and Vices, ed. Rudolf Kirk (New Brunswick, 1948), 
p. 156. 
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THE EIGHTH VOLUME OF THE SPECTATOR 
By M. J. C. HopGART 


HE Spectator, which had ceased publication on 6 December 1712, was 

restarted on Friday, 18 June 1714. It was published by Buckley and 
Tonson on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays until Monday 20 Decem- 
ber of that year: these eighty issues, numbers 556 to 635, were published as 
the Eighth Volume, in both 8vo and 12mo, on 1 September 1715. In No. 
556 Addison announced: 


As for the Persons concerned in this Work, the Names of all of them, or at 
least of such as desire it, shall be published hereafter: Till which time I must 
entreat the curious Reader to suspend his Curiosity, and rather to consider what 
is written, than who they are that write it. 


This promise was not fulfilled, despite its renewal more vaguely in No. 632: 


The Close of this Volume, which the Town may now expect in a little time, 
may possibly ascribe each Sheet to its proper Author. 


In Volume VIII, however, the following notice appeared: 


The Bookseller to the Reader. 

In the Six hundred and thirty second Spectator, the Reader will find an 
Account of the Rise of this Eighth and Last Volume. 

I have not been able to prevail upon the several Gentlemen who were con- 
cerned in this Work to let me acquaint the World with their Names. 

Perhaps it will be unnecessary to inform the Reader, that no other Papers, 
which had appeared under the Title of Spectator, since the closing of this Eighth 
Volume, were written by any of those Gentlemen who had a Hand in this or the 
former Volumes. 


The omission of the authors’ names, from whatever cause, is put to good use 
in Mr. Spectator’s dedication of the Eighth Volume to Will Honeycomb: 


I shall therefore beg leave to add, that I have purposely omitted setting those 
Marks to the End of every Paper, which appeared in my former Volumes, that 
You may have an Opportunity of showing Mrs. Honeycomb the Shrewdness of 
your Conjectures, by ascribing every Speculation to its proper Author: Though 
you know how often many profound Criticks in Style and Sentiments have very 
judiciously erred in this Particular, before they were let into the Secret. 


The several gentlemen all remained anonymous for some years. As Mr. 
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Spectator says, there had not even been the ‘discriminative’ letters that had 
been suffixed to most of the numbers 1-555 (C, L, I, O for Addison, R and 
T for Steele, X for Budgell, &c.); and the critics have been little better off 
than Will Honeycomb. 

Major-General Sir Eustace F. Tickell has recently discovered a number 
of papers connected with his ancestor Thomas Tickell, which were over- 
looked by R. E. Tickell when preparing his Thomas Tickell and the Eigh- 
teenth Century Poets (1931). Several of these manuscripts relate to the 
Eighth Volume of the Spectator, the most interesting being a draft 
in Thomas Tickell’s hand of the notice “The Bookseller to the Reader’ 
which is quoted above. I reproduce it in this article with the kind permis- 
sion of Major-General Tickell.' Although this draft gives the authors of 
nearly all the papers, its full significance will not be apparent without a 
discussion of earlier attempts to ascribe every Speculation. Although a 
good deal must have been known from coffee-house oral tradition, the first 
published clue to the authorship of any of the papers did not appear until 
1721: this was in Thomas Tickell’s edition of Addison’s collected works, 
where twenty-four essays from the Eighth Volume were included. These 
attributions have always been accepted as authoritative. Although it has 
been suspected that Addison had a hand in other essays, attempts by the 
editors of the Spectator and critics like Macaulay to assign any to him have 
been based on style and sentiments only, and have not been generally 
accepted. 

During the eighteenth century a few more definite attributions were 
made. There is no reasonable doubt about Henry Grove’s (1684-1738) 
authorship of Nos. 588, 601, 626, and 635. They are listed on p. xxix of 
Sermons and Tracts, being the Posthumous Works of the late reverend Mr. 
Henry Grove, vol. 1 (1740). The preface was written by Grove’s nephew, 
Thomas Amory, and was reproduced in Biographia Britannica, iv (1757), 
2444. No. 635 was included by Bishop Gibson in his edition of Addison’s 
Evidences (1731); all four essays were reprinted in Grove’s Works, iv 
(1747), 303-32.7 

The ‘Pastoral’ in No. 603, a famous and much parodied poem, is by 
John Byrom (1692-1763). It was attributed to him in the Biographia 
Britannica, vi, Part I1, Supplement (1766), pp. 26-28, which says also ‘He 
likewise wrote two humorous letters upon dreams, which are inserted in 


' I am grateful to Major-General Tickell not only for his courtesy in making these 
manuscripts available to me, but for many suggestions about their interpretation which I 
have been glad to accept. I take this opportunity of thanking Professor John Butt for 
advice and encouragement, Dr. B. F. C. Atkinson for his opinions on matters of hand- 
writing, and also Mr. Charles Ryskamp, Mr. A. M. Ross, and Professor D. F. Bond. 

2 Grove’s essays are discussed by Dr. Johnson; see Hill-Powell, iii. 33 and Appendix, F, 


476. 
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the same volume of the Spectator’. These letters are specified in Kippis’s 
revised edition of the Biographia, iii (1784), 121, margin: ‘(b) They are in 
No. 586, and 593’. There are in fact two other papers on dreams, Nos. 
587 and 597. The former, a ‘vision’, cannot be by ‘John Shadow’, Byrom’s 
pseudonym in 586, because of the editorial remark in 593: ‘Mr. Shadow 
acquaints me in a Postscript, that he has no manner of Title to the Vision, 
which succeeded his first letter.’ No. 597 is ostensibly editorial:. ‘Since I 
received my Friend Shadow’s Letter, several of my Correspondents have 
been pleased to send me an Account how they have been employed in 
sleep. ... I shall lay before my readers an abridgement of some few of their 
Extravagancies’, but editors have had good reason to attribute 597, as well 
as 586 and 593, to Byrom.! 

There is no doubt about Thomas Tickell’s authorship of the poem, “The 
Royal Progress’, in 620. It was reprinted in Motte’s Miscellaneous Collec- 
tion of Poems (1721); in The Works of the celebrated Minor Poets, ii (1749), 
and subsequent editions of Tickell’s works.? The poem in 591 was assigned 
to Gilbert Budgell in Theophilus Cibber and Robert Shiels, The Lives of 
the Poets of Great Britain and Ireland, to the Time of Dean Swift (1753), v. 
15. The Latin translation of a soliloquy from Cato in 628 was known by 
Dr. Johnson in 1779 to have been written by Dr. Henry Bland, Provost of 
Eton and Dean of Durham (d. 1768).3 This was later confirmed in a letter 
of Horace Walpole’s of 19 June 1782 to John Nichols.* 

The authorship of 572 and 633 by Zachary Pearce, later Bishop of 
Rochester (1690-1774), is also certain. These essays are named in the list 
of Pearce’s works in the introduction to his posthumous A Commentary, 
with Notes, on the Four Evangelists and the Acts of the Apostles (1777): this 
incorporated Pearce’s own notes on his life, with additions by Dr. Johnson.°5 
Chalmers states that the Bishop had already admitted his authorship in a 
letter to Dr. Birch of 5 June 1764;° and apparently he also did so to 
Percy.” 

Finally, there is the question of Eustace Budgell’s part in the Eighth 
Volume. The earliest source for the belief that he was co-editor with 


' The ‘Pastoral’ is printed in Byrom’s posthumous Miscellaneous Poems (Manchester, 
1773); the next edition (1814) has a preface by John Nichols, mentioning the essays. 

2 For bibliography see R. E. Tickell, Thomas Tickell and the Eighteenth Century Poets 
(London, 1931), p. 190. 

3 Johnson, Lives of the English Poets, ed. Birkbeck Hill, ii. 104. 

* John Nichols, Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century (1812-15), iii. 301-2. 

5 Hill-Powell, iii. 489-90. 

© Alexander Chalmers, The British Essayists, vi (1808), lxix. 

7 In his correspondence with Thomas Warton (ed. Robinson and Dennis, 1951) Percy 
writes about his projected edition of the Spectator and Guardian, 11 Dec. 1764: “The 
present Bp of Rochester has sent me a list of papers written by him.’ (Nos. 572 and 633 are 
not, however, specified.) 
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Addison is his own statement in The Bee Revived (1733), ii. 854: ‘Mr. 
Addison and this Gentleman, after the Spectator had been laid down for 
some time, resumed it, and began the eighth Volume, without the Assist- 
ance of Sir Richard Steele, or of any person.’ Budgell’s statements should 
be treated with caution, because of his mental derangement at this time, 
but there does not seem to be any doubt about the truth of this claim: it 
should be noted that he asserts only that he with Addison began the Eighth 
Volume. This statement in The Bee Revived is referred to by Theophilus 
Cibber and Robert Shiels in their Lives of the Poets, v. 3, in which they 
give the first full biographical account of Budgell, based as the D.N.B. 
thinks on private information. Cibber and Shiels misinterpret his claim 
when they write ‘and indeed the eighth volume was composed by Mr. 
Addison and himself, without the assistance of Sir Richard Steele’. They 
are followed by the Biographia Britannica, vi, Supplement (1766).! 
Budgell’s contributions to the first series of the Spectator are undisputed; 
and if he was co-editor of the Eighth Volume, it is likely that he wrote some 
of the essays and provided introductions and amendments to contributors’ 
papers and letters. There has hitherto been no reason to assign any parti- 
cular number to him. 

The first annotated edition of the Spectator was published in 1788, 8 
vols., 12mo, edited by John Nichols and incorporating notes by Bishop 
Percy and Dr. John Calder. Nichols included the attributions to Addison 
(twenty-four), Grove (four), Tickell, Gilbert Budgell, and Bland (one 
each), and to Pearce (two), which have been discussed. To Byrom he 
assigned the poem in 603, and three papers on dreams, 586, 587 (in error), 
and 593. Nichols was apparently the first to attribute papers in the Eighth 
Volume to Eustace Budgell. He writes of the paper which contains Gilbert 
Budgell’s poem: “This paper, No. 591, might be written by Mr. G. 
Budgell or his brother Eustace, for it is said that this whole volume was 
published by him and his kinsman ADDISON without the concurrence of 
STEELE.’ Nos. 602 and 605 are annotated as ‘probably by Mr. E. 
Budgell’. Nos. 591, 602, and 605 together with 614, 623, and 625 form a 
series centred on the ‘Love-casuist’: Nichols cross-indexes each of these, 
but does not attribute the last three to Budgell. Apparently Nichols later 
revised his notes, assigning (logically) 597 to Byrom and 628 (less Bland’s 
translation) to Budgell. Percy, Calder, and Nichols, whom later editors 
call ‘the annotators’ left just half the papers of the Eighth Volume un- 
assigned; and very little in this respect was added by their successors. 

The next annotated edition after Nichols’s was R. Bissett’s (1793-4) 


! p. 19 margin: “The whole 8th volume was written by him and Mr. Addison’. This is 
repeated in Kippis’s revised Biog. Brit., ii (1780), 689 (in the text). 
2 Spectator, 12mo (1788), viii. 139 n. 
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which adds nothing of value. In addition to the attributions mentioned 
above, he gives two to Addison, two to Byrom, and eight to Budgell, with- 
out giving any reasons. He was followed by Alexander Chalmers in 1808, 
a much more scholarly and cautious editor.' He differs from Nichols only 
over Byrom’s and Budgell’s papers: to the former he gives, besides 603, 
586 and 593, but considers 597 doubtful; the latter he thinks may have 
written 591, 602, 605, and 628 as ‘the annotators’ have suggested, but he 
prudently does not assign them to Budgell in his table of contents. Nathan 
Drake’s Essays, biographical, critical and historical, illustrative of the Tatler, 
Spectator and Guardian, 1805, second edition 1814, reviews the evidence 
for attributions with some care, but adds little new: he accepts 629 as 
Budgell’s as well as Bissett’s four ascriptions. His comment on Thomas 
Tickell is, as we shall see, of interest: 


With regard to Tickell’s share in the Spectator, it is now vain to make an 
enquiry; for though acknowledged as a contributor by Steele in no. 555 of that 
work, he has with singular modesty forborne to distinguish his papers by any 
mark or subsequent declaration. It is very probable, however, as he spent a great 
part of his time during the progress of the Spectator, both with Steele and 
Addison, that many of the numbers to which the letter T is annexed were of 
his composition. Tradition has likewise recorded, that of the numerous epistles 
which add variety and character to the pages of the Spectator, our author 
furnished not a few.? 


The next editions are those of Henry Morley (1868), G. A. Aitken (1898), 
and G. Gregory Smith (1897-8); the last was reprinted in Everyman’s 
Library (1907) and was ‘reset with minor revisions’ in 1945. Morley’s 
work was competent: for attributions he followed Nichols and Chalmers 
except for a few guesses and one blunder. Aitken follows Morley in every 
attribution but one, and even in his blunder. Gregory Smith’s edition is 
annotated very carelessly indeed; some but not all of his mistakes were 
corrected in the Everyman revision of 1945. I have been unable to trace 
any other important discussion of the authorship of the Eighth Volume.? 
The Spectator is now being edited by Professor Donald F. Bond, who has 
published several extremely valuable studies. One of these in particular* 


! The British Essayists, 1806 ff. Introduction to the Spectator in vol. vi, 1808. For 
Byrom, p. lv; for Budgell, pp. xlviii—xlix. 

2 Second edition, 1814, iii. 131. ‘A great part of his time’ is incorrect as regards the 
Spectator of 1711—13; and there is no proof that Tickell wrote any of the papers signed “T’. 

3 See Katherine K. Weed and Richmond P. Bond ‘Studies of British Newspapers and 
Periodicals from the Beginnings to 1800’, S.P., Extra Series, No. 2 (1946). There 
are many discussions of Spectator authorship in Notes and Queries, the fullest being in 12th 
series, vii. 174-5 and 196-7 (28 Aug. and 4 Sept. 1920), but none provides any new data on 
Vol. VIII. 

* Donald F. Bond, “The first printing of the Spectator’, M.P., xlvii (1950), 164-77. 
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throws brilliant new light on the problem of authorship, but only as con- 
cerns the first seven volumes. 

Such was the position until this year, when Major-General Tickell 
discovered the draft of “The Bookseller to the Reader’. This consists of a 
double-foolscap sheet, folded down the centre (as is common with Tickell’s 
drafts): the text was first written on the right-hand half of each page, much 
of it was deleted and a sentence substituted on the left-hand half of the first 
page. The sheet has been endorsed: ‘Addisons account of the 8th vol of 
Spec viz who wrote them.’ With the exception of certain parts, the draft is 
in Thomas Tickell’s hand. 


The Bookseller to the Reader 


I have not been able to In the six hundred and thirty second Spectator, the 
prevail upon the Several Reader will find an Account of the Rise of this Eighth 


h oe OO .__ and Last Volume. The Gentleman who encouraged 
oe on te tom a : it is the Author of the following Papers. 
acquaint the world with hn a By Mr Addison 
their N: 
eir Names ei ane 


558 570 582 598 
559 571 583 600 
562 574 584 
565 575 585 
567 576 590 
I wish I had leave to name the Author of N°. 573 
L M Wortly 
No 618 is written by M' Philips Author of the 
Pastorals. 
Ne. 564 578 591 
566 581 593 
572 589 596 
were written by M* Budgell. 
Ne 586 597664 by Mr Byrom Fellow of Trinity 
College in Cambridge. 
N° 588, 601, 626, 635 by 
Mr Grove. [f. x v.] 
FhePeem The Translation of Cato’s Soliloquy in 
N°. 628 by the Rev? Mr Bland 
The Pastoral N°. 603 by Mr Byrom. 
The Poem upon a Lady’s Grotto/No. 632/by M* 
Ward of the University of Dublin, Auther-efthe 
The Poem intitul’d the Royal Progress/in No. 620/ 
by Mr [deleted] Tickell who is likewise Author of the 
following Papers. 
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595 612 622 631 

604 614 623 632 

605 615 624 634 

606 616 625 

607 617 627 

6058 619 628 

610 621 629 

Perhaps [f. 2 r.] 
It will be unnecessary to inform the Reader that 

emy no other papers which have appeared ##—Ay 

< > under the Title of Spectator ¢ > closing of 

this Eighth Volume. < > are-net were written by 

the any of those Gentlemen who had a hand in a=3-ef 

this or the former Volumes. 


The first sentence is as published in the printed notice. This is followed 
by the list of authors which has been deleted, from “The Gentleman who 
encouraged it’ down to the end of the list of numbers of Tickell’s papers. 
In the left-hand half of f. 1 r. the second sentence of the printed notice (‘I 
have not been able . . . with their Names’) has been substituted. This part 
of the manuscript is written in a less careful hand, which may not be 
Tickell’s. Dr. Atkinson is unwilling to say with certainty whether it is or 
not; Major-General Tickell thinks it is not Tickell’s, and adds that it is not 
the hand of Addison, Tonson, or of any correspondent represented in the 
Tickell MSS. The last part of the draft is not deleted and appears as 
the last sentence of the printed notice. In the deleted section, after ‘the 
Author of the following Papers’ another and unknown hand has written 
the obvious ‘By Mr. Addison’ (italicized in my transcript). After ‘I wish I 
had leave to name the Author of N° 673’ the same hand has written ‘L M 
Wortly’. Yet another unknown hand has written the endorsement on the 
back of the sheet. These last two hands are presumably those of later 
owners of the Tickell papers. 

Comparison of this manuscript with the editorial ascriptions shows the 
following: 

1. Instead of twenty-four essays claimed by Tickell for Addison in the 
1721 Works there are twenty-five. No. 561 is not mentioned in the manu- 
script, while 570 and 594 are given as Addison’s in the manuscript but not 
in the Works. The other numbers are the same. 

2. Next in importance are the hitherto unsuspected attributions of twenty- 
four essays to Tickell himself. It will be noted that they occur mainly 
in a long run after Addison’s last in 600; that some are editorial; and that 
they include some of the ‘love-casuist’ series formerly ascribed to Budgell. 

3. Eustace Budgell is given nine papers. Of these only 591 has usually 
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been ascribed to him by the editors, largely because it contains verses by 
Gilbert Budgell. It is significant that some of these papers are editorial, 
and that Budgell’s last is 596 of 20 September; while Tickell’s first is 595 
of 17 September. 

4. Grove’s four essays, Bland’s translation in 628, and Byrom’s poem in 
603 are confirmed. The Tickell MS. confirms that 586 and the pseudo- 
editorial 597 are by Byrom, and leaves 587 without an author’s name. It 
attributes 593 to Budgell, presumably because half of it is by Budgell as 
editor: the other half must, however, be Byrom’s. 

5. Pearce is not mentioned. Of his two essays, 572 is given to Budgell 
and 633 is not mentioned. Since Pearce’s authorship is beyond doubt, the 
explanation is that the editors did not know his name (he was then a Cam- 
bridge undergraduate), and that 572 was largely rewritten by Budgell. 
(The text mentions ‘Additions and Retrenchments’, and Dr. Johnson con- 
firms this). 

6. Several new names appear. It is quite possible that 573 by ‘L M 
Wortly’ was in fact written by Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, then aged 
twenty-five and married since 1712 to Addison’s friend Wortley Montagu 
(to whom Addison had written in 1711 asking for hints).' Lady Mary had 
corresponded with Addison about Cato and later wrote periodical essays. 
No. 573 is a letter, purporting to come from a woman, on the subject of the 
Widows’ Club (started in 561); one of the characters is ‘the honourable 
Edward Waitfort’. The mention of this essay is given pride of place in the 
list (naturally after Addison); it has ‘Author’ instead of ‘Gentleman’. 

7. No. 618 is given to Ambrose Philips (1675-1749), a well-known mem- 
ber of Addison’s little senate. The poem in 632 (and presumably this 
includes the preceding letter, headed ‘Dublin’) is given to Mr. Ward, of 
Trinity College, Dublin. This is probably James Ward, born c. 1690, 
M.A. 1714 (G. D. Burtchaell and T. U. Sadleir, Alumni Dublinenses 
(Dublin, 1937), p. 858), and also probably the same as the James Ward who 
contributed to Miscellaneous Poems, original and translated, by several hands, 
viz. Dean Swift, M’ Parnel, Dr. Delany, M’ Brown, M’ Ward, M’ Stirling, 
M’ Concanen, and others. Published by Mr. Concanen. London, 1724. 

8. Apart from Pearce’s 633, eleven issues remain unassigned: 560, 561 
(Addison’s in the Works), 563, 577, 587, 599, 602, 609, 611, 613, and 630. 
Of these, 560, 561, and 577 correspond to the ‘Paper of Hints’ in another 
Tickell manuscript, which is discussed below, and are certainly Addison’s 
at least in part. Of the remainder, only 599 is an essay: it is the sequel to 


! The Letters of Joseph Addison, ed. Walter Graham (Oxford, 1941), pp. 263-4: to 
Edward Wortley Montagu, 21 July 1711: ‘Being very well pleased with this day’s 
Spectator, I cannot forbear sending you one of them, and desiring your opinion of the 
story in it.... If you have any hints or subjects, pray send me up a paper full.’ 
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598 by Addison: though undistinguished, it may possibly be Addison’s, at 
least in part. The other seven are all composed of one or more letters, with 
editorial comments. No. 602, which follows on Budgell’s 591 in the ‘love- 
casuist’ series, and the first of the two letters in 563 may be by Budgell. 
The others seem to be genuine letters from readers, whose names remained 
unknown to the editors (as Pearce’s did). There are also genuine readers’ 
letters in 581 (attributed to Budgell); and many such must have been re- 
ceived. Tickell writes in 632: ‘It were no hard Task to continue this Paper 
a considerable Time longer, by the Help of large contributions sent from 
unknown Hands.’ Among the recently discovered Tickell papers there 
are a dozen anonymous letters, addressed to ‘Mr. Spectator’, none of which 
seems to have been used.! 

General Tickell has also discovered recently several ‘Papers of Hints’ for 
essays intended for the Spectator and other periodicals with which Addison 
was associated.'! The most important (A) consists of two double-foolscap 
sheets (eight pages) of closely spaced handwriting, evidently written at 
speed, since capitalization, spelling, and punctuation are careless. The 
hand is probably that of Edward Young, the poet, who was closely associated 
with Addison’s circle and whose correspondence with Tickell has survived. 
This manuscript contains corrections and additions in Addison’s hand. 
The matter varies between short titles for essays and extensive drafts, and 
can nearly all be traced in Spectator papers attributed to Addison (in the 
Tickell draft notice or Works or both) and to Tickell (in the draft notice). 
Most of the paragraphs have been cancelled, and all of these have been 
located in the published Spectator. The second manuscript (B) is headed 
‘Extract of Five Irish Mails / from Oct. 26 to Oct. 31 / Rec4. Nov. 6. 1714. / 
Mr Bud< »’. This is a short draft in Tickell’s hand, with the last six 
words of the text, ‘sink in our own Esteem hereafter’, in Addison’s hand. 
It was written up into Spectator 621 of 17 November 1714, which ends with 
the same six words. 

The complete text of (A) and (B) is given in Appendix B below. The 
following is a short analysis of their contents, as they bear on the problem 
of authorship. 

(A) f. 1 r. Draft of the famous essay on planting (583), with the last sen- 
tence in Addison’s hand. Wholly Addison’s in draft and final form. 

f. 1 v. Two subjects for essays: “The Memoirs of a (?Nobl)eman’ and 
‘Imitation of a Libel w** fictitious letters’. The second corresponds to 567 
(Addison’s), the first perhaps to 622 (Tickell’s). 


' See Appendix C. 

2 This was suggested by Major-General Tickell, and is supported ‘with some caution’ 
by Dr. B. F. C. Atkinson, who sees similarities of certain characters in this manuscript and 
Young’s holograph. Young was in fact Addison’s secretary for a time. 
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‘A letter from the dumb < ?conjuror)’, &c., and some lines lower a draft of 
a letter from Oxford, both in Addison’s hand, and both used in 560. No. 
560 is not claimed as Addison’s either in the Works or the draft notice; it is 
therefore likely that only the idea of the dumb conjuror and the letter from 
Oxford are his; the rest may be Budgell’s. Editors have claimed the whole 
of 560 as Addison’s, since it is a sequel to his 556. 

‘Kitchin Musick.’ Notes in Addison’s hand for 570, claimed as Addison’s 
only in draft notice, not in Works; perhaps a collaboration. 

‘Club of old Maids, Coquettes, Prudes.’ (Addison’s hand), cf. 561, on 
the Widows’ Club, given to Addison in the Works but not in the draft 
notice; again perhaps a collaboration. 

‘Cleanliness < > at home.’ (Addison’s hand), cf. 631 by Tickell. 

The next entries, also in Addison’s hand, are not used: “The society for 
the Ref. of manners’ is perhaps a projected sequel to Spectator No. 8 by 
Addison; ‘Club at Hamsted for old met( )’, a projected addition to the 
many Spectator clubs, e.g. 424, 429, 440, 441. 

There are three items in the unknown hand at the bottom of the page: 
Montaigne is mentioned in 562 (Addison’s); the ‘< ?fable> out of Plautus’ 
does not appear; the rest is perhaps the germ of the theological series 
Addison wrote in 565, 571, and 580. 

f.2r. Longer drafts of 582, 592, and 579, all by Addison, with some 
additions to those of 582 and 579 in his hand: followed by a note on Juno 
used by Tickell in 607. 

f. 2 v. Draft of “The humble petition’, &c., forming the last part of 577, 
which is not claimed as Addison’s in draft notice or Works, but is probably 
his. The rest of 577 is a letter by Budgell or from a reader. 

Draft of 574 (on Rosicrucians, &c.); by Addison. 

f. 3 r. Continuation of draft of 574. 

Draft of 592 (stage effects); by Addison. 

Draft of 610. 

f. 3 v. Continuation of draft of 610. This has corrections in Addison’s 
hand, but was written up by Tickell. 

f. 4 r. Draft of 624, corrections in Addison’s hand, also written up by 
Tickell. 

(B) ‘Extract of Five Irish Mails’. In Tickell’s hand, with last six words 
in Addison’s hand; written up by Tickell in 621. Perhaps Budgell took 
this with him to Ireland (by mistake?) and sent it back for Tickell to use. 

In my opinion, all these notes and drafts originated from Addison. They 
were dictated by him to a secretary and amended in his own hand, as was 
his usual practice while accumulating material for future numbers of the 
Spectator. There is an account of his collecting hints in Spectator 46 
(23 April 1711), which begins: 
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When I want Materials for this Paper, it is my Custom to go abroad in quest 
of Game; and when I meet any proper Subject, I take the first Opportunity of 
setting down a Hint of it upon Paper. At the same time I look into the Letters of 
my Correspondents, and if I find anything suggested in them that may afford 
Matter of Speculation, I likewise enter a Minute of it in my Collection of Materials. 
By this means I frequently carry about me a whole Sheetful of Hints, that would 
look like a Rhapsody of Nonsense to any Body but myself... . 


For his practice of dictating we have Steele’s testimony: 


Another Excellence was particular in this Writer, that when he had taken his 
Resolution, or made his Plan for what he designed to write, he would walk about 
the Room and dictate it into Language with as much freedom and ease as anyone 
could write it down, and attend to the Coherence and Grammar of what he 


dictated.’ 


The evidence is summarized by Smithers who discusses Addison’s 
systematic accumulation of notes, drafts and letters, some of which he tran- 
scribed almost verbatim. He wrote a compact and carefully finished hand, which 
did not lend itself to speed. Perhaps for this reason, and also to rest his eyes, it 
was Addison’s habit once he had decided upon the matter and form of a paper, to 
walk about the room dictating to a secretary. According to both Steele and Pope, 
he did this fluently and rapidly, it appearing to help him if he was pressed for 
time. But he corrected his drafts slowly and meticulously.” 


Smithers and Morley mention a manuscript, now at Harvard, containing 
drafts of Spectator 171, 255, and the series 411-21. This was privately 
printed by Dykes Campbell, as Some Portions of Essays contributed to the 
Spectator &c. (Glasgow, 1864). It is said to consist of passages in a ‘beauti- 
ful print-like hand’ (apparently Addison’s), others in Addison’s ordinary 
handwriting and pieces in a third, unidentified hand. This manuscript 
presumably represents Addison’s more deliberate method of composition, 
as compared with the Tickell manuscript, and at an earlier date. 

I would suggest that all the drafts in manuscript A were dictated or 
written by Addison during the early summer of 1714, when he had decided 
to restart the Spectator and was trying to accumulate material. It would 
seem that Addison wrote up some of these notes and drafts into papers of 
which he was the sole author, some into pages of which he was part author 

' Dedicatory Epistle to William Congreve, prefixed to the second edition of Addison’s 
Drummer, 1722 (Arber’s English Garner, vi. 534-5; also quoted in Memoirs of the Life and 
Writing of the Right Honourable Foseph Addison Esq . . . by G[iles,] J[acob], 2nd edn., 1724, 
p. 16). 

2 Peter Smithers, The Life of foseph Addison (Oxford, 1954), p. 193, and cf. pp. 210-11. 
It should be noted that Pope did not tell Spence that Addison dictated; though he did say 
that Addison wrote ‘very fluently’ and ‘very fast’: see Joseph Spence, Anecdotes, ed. Singer 
(2nd edn., 1858), pp. 37-38. 

3 Smithers, p. 211, n. 2; Morley, note to Spectator, No. 411. Another and similar 
manuscript has recently been purchased by the Bodleian. 
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with Budgell or Tickell; and some were handed over to Tickell to do what 
he could with them. The fact that Tickell used some of Addison’s drafts 
for his own essays must be considered together with the evidence provided 
by the draft notice: the large numbers of papers written by Tickell (begin- 
ning on 17 September 1714), the relatively small number of papers written 
by Budgell (ending on 20 September), and the absence of any papers by 
Addison appearing after 29 September. There is also the fact that so much 
miscellaneous material has survived in the Tickell papers: apart from the 
draft notice in Tickell’s hand, the ‘Pages of Hints’ A and B (the latter in 
Tickell’s hand), the anonymous and unused letters from readers, there is a 
draft editorial paper, to be dated as of late October 1714, prepared for the 
printers but not published.' All this points to one conclusion: that Tickell 
was the sole acting editor during the last months of the Spectator. 

This conclusion can be supported by a reconstruction of the events of 
1714. The Spectator was restarted on Friday, 18 June 1714. Addison 
‘wrote a dozen papers in June and early July and helped Budgell with 
others’, and then ‘retired to Bilton in July leaving Budgell with sufficient 
material to keep the Spectator in publication’. Queen Anne died on 31 
July. ‘On 3 August his (Addison’s) appointment as Secretary to the Lords 
Justices was announced and his arduous duties began.’* Addison’s duties 
were indeed arduous, since the Regents met up to three times a day, and 
Addison had important executive duties in addition to keeping the minutes 
of their meetings. Addison could not possibly have found time for com- 
posing draft essays, let alone working them up into their final form, or for 
acting as co-editor, after this date. He must, however, have left some 
essays for Budgell to see through the press, since eleven essays attributed 
to Addison both in the draft notice and Works appeared after 3 August, the 
last being 600 of 29 September. Addison’s employment as Secretary to the 
Regents ceased on 22 September, when his employers relinquished their 
responsibilities. It is unlikely that he could have done much about re- 
assuming the editorship of the Spectator, since he was chosen for the post 
of Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, apparently without any 
respite. He did not, of course, go to Ireland, but his duties in London 
seem to have been fairly heavy. He may have been able to keep a super- 
visory eye on the editing. 

Smithers states that it was not until after his last essay of 29 September 
that Addison ‘divested himself of what must now have been a troublesome 
burden. ... The paper ran on for a further thirty-five numbers under the 
supervision of Budgell to conclude an eighth volume.’* This is clearly 
wrong in two respects. First, Budgell must have been the acting editor at 


? This paper is described in Appendix C. 
2 Smithers, pp. 282, 286. 3 Ibid., p. 286. * Ibid., pp. 298-9. 
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least from the beginning of August, if not from the middle of July, when 
Addison retired to Bilton. Secondly, Budgell must have given up his acting 
editorship before the Spectator came to an end, on 20 December 1714. At 
an unspecified date, presumably in late September, Addison ‘dismissed 
Joshua Dawson and replaced him as Clerk of the Council and Secretary of 
the Lords Justices in Ireland, by Eustace Budgell.’' We have precise in- 
formation from Cibber and Shiels, who seem well informed about this: 
‘Mr. Budgell set out for Ireland on the 8th. October 1714, officiated in his 
place in the privy council the 14th, took possession of the secretary’s 
office, and was immediately admitted secretary to the Lords Justices.’ 
As noted above, the last paper assigned to him in the Tickell draft notice 
is 596 of 20 September; although it is not impossible that 602 of 4 October 
may be partly or wholly his. The editorship from early October must have 
fallen on a third person, who from all the evidence must have been Thomas 
Tickell. 

Tickell’s association with Addison had begun before 1714. In the 
previous year he had contributed six papers to the Guardian, and written 
the prologue for the Oxford performance of Cato. But it had become much 
closer in 1714, especially since his visit to London in May. On 31 May he 
signed an agreement with Tonson concerning his notorious translation of 
Homer, to some degree sponsored by Addison, which was to be published 
on 8 June 1715. In May 1714 he seems to have taken the decision to 
abandon academic life for a politico-literary career modelled on that of 
Addison, with the latter’s encouragement, although he kept a prudent 
hold on his fellowship at Queen’s College, Oxford, for many years to come. 
He was not available for continuous literary work when the Spectator was 
restarted on 18 June, since the last entry he made as recorder of meetings 
of Fellows at Queen’s College was of 10 July; but after that date he seems 
to have left Oxford for good. He was probably available when Addison’s 
Secretaryship to the Regents began on 3 August, and may then have been 
asked to help Budgell. When Addison became Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant.of Ireland, in late September, he appointed Tickell his personal 
secretary, presumably without much delay. Tickell did not of course go to 
Ireland at this time, but remained with Addison in London.? 

Addison may have given his little senator laws about Spectator policy; 
and let us hope that it was he and not Tickell who wrote the editorial blurb 
for Tickell’s poem in 620: ‘the judicious Reader will readily discern it to be 

’ Tbid., p. 301. 2 Lives of the Poets (1753), Vv. 5. 

3 The information in this paragraph is derived from R. E. Tickell, Thomas Tickell, pp. 
34-51. Major-General Tickell suggests that Tickell must have been a second Assistant 
Secretary to Addison when he was working with the Regents: this may explain why he was 
tempted to leave Oxford so suddenly and why he kept Addison’s own copy of the minutes 
among his papers. 
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the Work of a Master; And if he hath read that noble Poem on the Prospect 
of Peace, he will not be at a Loss to guess at the Author’. But he must have 
left the day-to-day running of the paper to his protégé. Tickell was faced 
with the unenviable task of finding copy. Presumably he had to keep the 
Spectator going until the run was bulky enough to form a complete volume 
uniform with the first seven, which had been published in 1712 and 1713. 
The average number of issues in the first seven volumes was 79-3, and this 
series stopped dead at 80. The publication of a complete volume was 
financially important to Addison. Tickell had to rely on contributors other 
than the Master or his favourite Buttonian, or write the papers himself. 
The contributors, as we have seen, were not up to standard: Dr. Johnson 
praised Grove, but said ‘It is wonderful that there is such a proportion of 
bad papers in the half of the work which was not written by Addison; for 
there was all the world to write that half, yet not a half of that half was good.’! 
Tickell was forced to produce the long run of papers beginning on 8 Octo- 
ber. To find ideas, he used Addison’s drafts, presumably with his permis- 
sion, for 607, 610, 621, 624, and 632. The results were so unsatisfactory 
that, presumably on Addison’s instructions, he cancelled the announce- 
ment of his own authorship in the draft notice for the bound volume, and 
of all the other contributors at the same time. A contributory reason for the 
cancellation may have been that so many of the papers were collaborations, 
and Addison did not want to father some of his children who had been 
aborted by Budgell or Tickell. Tickell, faithful to Addison’s wishes, 
claimed for him only twenty-four of the best essays when he edited the 
Works in 1721; but it is clear from the Tickell MSS. that in the Eighth 
Volume Addison’s hand shows itself in more places than these twenty-four, 
as the editors had guessed. 


APPENDIX A. CHECK-LIST OF SPECTATOR NUMBERS 
AND ATTRIBUTIONS 


A = Addison, B = Budgell, T = Tickell. Notice = draft Notice “The Book- 
seller to the reader’, Works = Tickell’s editions of Addison’s Works 1721, Draft 
= Papers of Hints (Appendix B). Attributions as in Notice, unless otherwise 
indicated. 
556-559 A; 560 (not assigned) Draft of part,? by A,? rest by B; 561 (not assigned 
in Notice, A in Works) title in Draft, ? A and B; 562 ? Draft, A; 563 (not 
* Boswell, 10 April 1776, Hill-Powell, iii. 33. This contradicts Dr. Johnson’s more 
charitable verdict on the Eighth Volume, in Lives of the English Poets (ed. Birkbeck Hill, 
ii. 107-8): ‘perhaps more valuable than any one of those that went before it. Addison 
produced more than a fourth part and the other contributors are by no means unworthy of 
appearing as his associates.’ Hill’s footnote: ‘In 1715 Addison sold the copy to Tonson 
for £53. 15s. Works, vi. 631. The copy of the first seven volumes had been sold at the rate 
of £82 a volume.’ 
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assigned) two letters, one ? B, one unknown; 564 B; 565 ? Draft, A (in series 571, 
580, 590); 566 B; 567 Draft, A; 568-569 A; 570 (A in Notice, not assigned in 
Works) Draft, ? A and B; 571 A; 572 (B in Notice) Pearce, revised by B; 573 
(L. M. Wortly in Notice) Lady Mary Wortley Montagu; 574 Draft, A; 575- 
576 A; 577 first part (letter) unknown, second part Draft, ? A; 578 B, abridge- 
ment of Philips’ Persian Tales; 579 Draft, A; 580 A; 581 editorial by B and two 
letters, unknown; 582-583 Draft, A; 584-585 A; 586 Byrom; 587 letter, un- 
known; 588 Grove; 589 B; 590 A; 591 B; 592 Draft, A; 593 (B in Notice) 
Byrom, edited by B; 594 (A in Notice, not assigned in Works), prob. A; 595 T; 
596 B; 597 Byrom; 598 A; 599 (not assigned in Notice or Works)? A in part; 
600 A; 601 Grove; 602 (not assigned) ? B; 603 Byrom; 604-606 T (translation of 
Odyssey in 606 ? T); 607 Draft, T based on A; 608 T: 609 three letters, un- 
known; 610 Draft, 'T based on A; 611 letter, unknown; 612 T; 613 three letters, 
unknown; 614-617 T (translation of Horace in 615? T, translation of Strada in 
617 ? A); 618 Philips; 619-625 T (621, 622, 624 Draft, T based on A); 626 Grove; 
627 T; 628 T and Bland’s version of Cato; 629 T; 630 two letters, unknown; 
631 Draft, T based on A; 632 T and Ward; 633 (not assigned) Pearce; 634 T; 
635 Grove. 


APPENDIX B. PAPER OF HINTS 


Texts of Notes and Drafts for Spectator papers, documents A and B (see 
above, pp. 375-6). 

A. Probably in the hand of Edward Young. Additions and corrections in 
Addison’s hand, in italics. One line in Tickell’s hand (see footnote). Torn and 
illegible passages in angled brackets. Numbers of corresponding Spectator papers 
in square brackets. 

B. In Tickell’s hand. 


A. [f. 1 r.] 
Plantations 
The most generous & disinterested employement as to' posterity. The < > 
saying of a testy old fellow of a colledge I w4 fain know w*t posterity ever did for 
us.* A work more pleasing than any other in as much as all others decay upon 
their being finished whereas this always improves under our eye. There have 
been Heroes in this art as well as in others. Cyrus the great planted all the 
Lesser Asia. England w4 have been at this time as one great Garden had this 
publick spirit reigned in the nation. Men inexcusable who fail in this duty to 
their country Since it is so easily discharged. W" a man considers that the putting 
a few sticks into the Ground is doing good to one who will make his appearance 
in the world about fifty years hence or that he is perhaps making one of his own 
descendents easie or rich by so inconsiderable an expense if he finds < > 
he must conclude that he has < > heart void of all generous pri¢ _+» love to 
mankind. Timber trees grow < > It is the phrase of a friend of mine when 


! in its, deleted by Addison. 
2 I w4 fain. . . for us, underlined. 
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any usefull Country neighbour dies that you may trace him' by w°> he means 
that you may observe the mark w*" he has left behind him among the im- 
provements ¢ » his estate whether it be in plantations, fishponds, Plow’d 
ground, hedge rows < > any of the like instances of skill or ind < > in 
agriculture. Eugenius is a nobleman ¢ > birth whose fortune has placed him 
in sever< > parts of the kingdom, you may trace him < > the whole 
nations &c. He never hired a house < > life without leaving all about it the 
seeds of wealth & b< > legacies on y* posterity of yeowner. Hehasleftme » 
place behind him w*" show he has been there. An Image of Creation. [583] 


[f. x v.] The Memoirs of a ¢ ?Nobl>eman [? 622] 
Imitation of a Libel w** fictitious letters [567] 


A letter from the dumb <? conjuror) who is weary of his Taciturnity y*' he may be a 
fortune-teller properly speaking. [560] 

Kitchin Musick. furnisht w Musick strum’d a new Frying pan content to R¢ » 
& BK >d pipe y* best musick < > accompanied w* a Tobacco pipe < > 
or Sappho play upon. [570] 


Club of old Maids, Coquettes, Prudes. [? 561] 
Cleanliness < > at home. [631] 


Lovers < >. A dog that smelt out a Cuckold in a Letter from Cheapside. A 
Letter from y* society for y° Ref. of manners. y' this cave would conduce more to it 
y" Bridewell. [? 598] 


Club at Hamsted for old met< » 
Sir 

A knott of us «sitting upon y’ paper and finding y' you have at last opned your 
< > immediately one opened his own in your commendations We < » for the 
future be as eloquent as Hudibras of w™ the poet says 

< ») he could not ope 
His mouth but out there flew a trope. 

If you will send us down the half dozen periods that produced such dismal < » 
we shall deposit y™ in y® Archives of :y° University; for we do all < » there has 
not been a more surprising accident in History since that which happened < » 
unless < > upon second thoughts you < ) Baalam’s Ass. [560] 


< > History. Vid: Montagne [? 562] 


< > dedicatory in low Idiums & humerous < > after the manner of those 
Pedants who < > out of Plautus &c. 
The Divine Mercy Vid: Moses’ Vision as it stood < > the Rock 


The Goodness & Mercy of the Creator considered 1st. in regard to all < » 
workes 2dly to the human species & 3dly to every person in it ¢ ticular 
145th Phalm celebrates the Maker of the World on < > three accounts and 


' you may trace him, underlined. 
2 After unless, to whom you deleted. 
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was used every day among the an<¢ >ent Jews in the same manner as their Te 
Deum is among Christians [cf. 565, 571, 580] 


[f. 2 r.] But wt follows is more absurd, if it may be that the absence of the sun is 
not y* cause of night < » his light is so great, that it may illuminate the earth 
all over at once, as clear as broad day; but that < > are tenebrificous or dark 
stars by whose influence < > is brought on for that they do ray out darkness 
and obscurity upon y° earth, as the sun does light Wolsey’s vindication of astro- 
logy. vide Saunders <¢ > for y® year 1712 

The difference between Authors. the writer of the examiner a dark constellation 

a tenebrificous star of the first magnitude [582] 


Diogenes reading a dull author & after having sp<ent)> some time in it seeing the 
Blank leaf at the end of it cry’d courage lads I see land. This consolation not to be 
applied to our Daily writer. We see no end of their works and can not tell when they 
intend to be so good as to give over [582] 


The Pencil of nature described them in that manner upon the agate w° Pyrrhus, 
who made war against y° Romans, wore in a Ring. For (says Pliny, 37. c. 1) y* 
nine Muses & Apollo holding a harp were described in it; not ¢ rt, but by y* 
Spontaneous Handiwork of nature; & y* < > of y® stone were formed so 
regularly, that every muse had her particular distinction. Applicable to Shake- 
spear. Nox & Somnus were y* parents of Monus. [592] 


A temple was dedicated to Vulcan upon Mount Etna, from w* he is sometimes 
named /Etneus. This temple was guarded by Dogs, whose sense of smelling 
was so exquisite, that they could discern, whether the Persons that came thither 
were chast & religious, or whether they were wicked: They used to meet, & 
flatter, & follow y* good, esteeming them y* acquaintance & friends of Vulcan 
their Master But they barked & flew at y* bad, & never left off tearing till they 
had driven them away. A jealous man got a puppy of this Breed. Barked at every 
Body at last. [579] 


Juno Nuptialis, TaynAta, & w" they sacrificed to her under this name, they took 
the Gall out of y* Victim, & cast it behind y* Altar, to signifie, that there ought to 
be no Gall or Anger betwixt those who are married together. [607] 

[f. 2 v.] The humble petition of John a Nokes & John a Stiles sheweth that 
y' petitioners have had causes depending in Westminster Hall above five hundred 
year. & that we dispair of seeing them all brought to an issue. Y* your peti- 
tioners have not been involved in these lawsuits out of any litigious temper of 
their own, but by the Instigation of contentious persons; that y° young Lawyers 
in our Inns of Court are continually setting us together by the ears & think they 
do us no hurt because they plead for us without a fee; that many of the Gentle- 
men of the Robe have no other clients in the world besides us two that w" they 
have nothing ellse to do they make us Plaintiffs & defendants tho’ they were 
never retained by either of us; That they traduce, condemn, or acquit us without 
any manner of regard to our reputations & good names in the world, Y* Petiti¢ > 
therefore being thereunto incouraged < > favourable reception w°* you lately 
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< » to our kinsman Blank do humbly pray that you will put an end to the 
controversies w°" have been so long depending between us y* said Petitioners 
and that our enmity may not endure from generation to generation it being our 
resolution to live hereafter as becometh men of peaceable dispositions & y« 
Petitioners as in duty bound will ever pray &c. [577] 


I was once ingaged in a Discourse with a Rosicrucian Philosopher about the great 
secret As this kind of men I mean those of them who are not professed cheats are 
overrun w*» enthusiasm and Philosophy It was very amusing to hear this Reli- 
gious adept descanting on his pretended discovery, he talked of the secret as of a 
spirit w* lived within an Emerald & converted everything that was near it to 
the highest per[f. 3 r.]fection it is capable of. It gives < > its ¢ > to the 
Ruby. It < » irradiates' every < ‘,. 56¢ » smoke into flame flame into 
light light into glory In short he says its presence naturally changes every place into 
heaven wherever it resides. After he had gone on for a time in this unintelligible 
cant I found that he jumbled naturall and moral Ideas together in the ¢ » 
< > ions and that his great secret was nothing else but contentment. [574] 


The Playhouse a World within it self they have lately furnished the middle Region 
of it with a new sett of Meteors in order to give the sublime to many modern 
tragedys I was there the first rehearsal of the new thunder w“" is much more deep 
& sonorous than any heither to made use of, they have a Salmoneus behind the 
Scenes that plays it off wt» great success their lightnings are likewise made to 
flash more briskly than heretofore their clouds are also much better furbalowd and 
more voluminous not to mention a new storm in the ‘Tempest made up of very 
uncommon ingredients. They are also provided wt® above a dozen showers of 
snow w° as I am informed are the plays of many unsuccessful poets artificially 
cut & shreaded for that use A Tragedy of Mr. D is to fall in the snow at the next 
acting of And to serve by way of decoration to a peice w*" he has formerly 
written again<st.> [592] 

The Oracle being asked by Cresus who was the happiest man replied Aglaus* 
Cresus who expected to have heard himself named on this Occasion was much 
surprised and very curious to know who this Aglaus' should be after much 
enquiry he was found to be an Obscure Countryman who employed all his time 
in Cultivating a Garden and a few acres of land about his house vid Cowley. I 
have often thought that there are greater men who thus lie concealed among the 
Species than those who recommend themselves to the knowledge and admiration 
of Mankind. Virgil would never have been heard of had not his domestick mis- 
fortunes driven him out of his obscurity and brought him to Rome. If we suppose 
[f. 3 v.] that there are Spirits or Angels who look into the ways of men as it is 
highly probable there are both from reason and revelation how different are the 
notions’ w* they entertain of us from those w“ we are apt to form of one another. 
Were they to give us in their Catalogue of such worthies as are now living how 
different would it be from that w“ any of our own species would draw up. We are 
dazled by the Splendor of titles the Ostentation of Learning The noise of vic- 


' inflames, deleted. 2 Tellus, deleted. 3 opinions, deleted. 
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tories they, on the contrary, See the Philosopher in the Cottage who possesses his 
soul in patience and thankfullness under the pressures of what little Minds call 
poverty and distress they do not look for great men at the head of Armies or 
among the pomps of a Court but often find them out in shades and Solitudes in 
the private walks and bypaths of life. The Evening walk of a wise man is ¢ 
illustrious in their sight than the march of a General at the head of a hundred 
thousand men. A contemplation on Gods works, A voluntary act of justice done 
to our own detriment’ A prayer in Secret for the Good of mankind Tears that are 
shed in silence for the misery of others, a private lust broken and subdued, in 
Short An unfeigned exercise of humility or any other virtue are such actions as 
are Glorious in their sight and denominate men great and reputable.* The most 
famous among us are often looked upon w** pity and wt contempt or wt» Indigna- 
tion while those who are most obscure among their own Species are regarded wtb 
Love wt approbation and esteem. The moral of this whole speculation amounts 
to this that we should not be led away by the censure’ and applauses of men but 
consider the figure w*" every person will make at that time when wisdom will be 
justified of her children & nothing pass for great or illustrious w is not an orna- 
ment and perfection to human nature. Nothing, says Longinus, can be great the 
contempt of which is great. The possession of wealth and Riches cannot give a 
man a title to greatness because it is looked upon as a greatness of mind to con- 
temn these gifts of fortune and to be above the desire of them [610] 


[f. 4 r.] The Pursuits of Avarice, Ambition & Lust compared wt" the Pursuits of 
Religion ¢ > the Love of Honour, of wealth, of pleasure compared wt" the 
Love of God, w“ of these principles ingages men in a course of the greatest Labour, 
suffering & assiduity The Miser more industrious than y* Saint he may apply 
to himself a great part of St. Pauls catalogue of afflictions, in journeyings often, 
in fastings, in perils by water &c. The Ambitious man should remember Cardinal 
Wolseys complaint had I served God w*® y* same application wt w° I have 
served My King he would not have forsaken me in my old age. The Cardinal 
here softens his ambition by the specious pretence of serving his King whereas 
his words in y® proper construction imply that instead of being acted by ambition 
he had been acted by y* Love of God he should have now felt ye comforts of it 
w" y® whole world turned its back upon him 

Plato. Labour is preferable to idleness, as Brightness to Rust* 


Scheme 

Mankind divided into two parts the Busy, & y® Idle y®* Buisy world divided 
into y® ambitious y® covetous, y* men of active pleasure, & y* religious. Each of 
these considered seperately, the idle part of Mankind in a state inferiour to any 
one of these, all y° other ingaged in y® pursuit of happiness tho’ misplaced & there- 
fore more likely to be attentive to such means that shall be proposed them for 
that end. Ye idle who are neither wise in this generation nor according to y* prin- 
ciples of true religion called by Doctor Tillotson fools at Large they propose to 

' determent, corrected by Addison. 


2 repetable, corrected by Addison. — 
3 sentiour, senser, deleted. * Plato... Rust, in Tickell’s hand. 
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themselves no end but run aff. 4 v.]drift wt® every wind Advice therefore first to 
covetous lay up for themselves treasure in heaven 2ly to the Ambitious &c. 
< > Lascivious &c. [624] 
B. Extract of Five Irish Mails 
from Oct. 26 to Oct. 31. 
Rec4, Nov. 6. 1714 
Mr. Bud< >» 
Pride was not made for Man.' 

Let a man consult his own Heart, & ask it, if others knew his Weaknesses as 
well as himself doth, whether he could have the impudence to set any value upon 
himself. Pride therefore flows from Ignorance of our selves. We sh® laugh at 
another for what we admire in our selves. 

We despise” our selves as we rise from Childhood to Youth, from Youth to 
Manhood &c. 

We shall heareafter compare our selves with our selves. Probably in another 
Life, we shall think our Knowledge, Glory &c. as meer Trifles then, as we now 
think the Sports of Children. Here quote Ld. Bacons favourite Saying 

Pursue this thought. 

[f. x v.] The Folly of Mankind in general to think the whole creation made for 
him. The Planets &c. to divert his Eye. A Monkey’ in a costly Temple. 

Superior beings perhaps look upon us in the same light, that we view those 
who are inferiour to us. The Angel, Tobit & the Dog. 

Telemachus* 

Could we imagine a Horse valuing himself upon his having a Rider to hold up 
his head, to dress him, & lead him for his Convenience Other Beasts. The 
Cock & Fox. v. Dryden. 

What a dust I make! 

No true foundation for high Conceit when we consider. v. Burnet. 

Conclusion. 

To value ourselves upon those things which superiour Beings think valuable 
is the way not to be despised by our selves. 

sink in our own Esteem hereafter.’ [621] 


APPENDIX C. LIST OF TICKELL PAPERS BEARING ON 
THE SPECTATOR, ETC 


1. Draft notice, “The Bookseller to the Reader’, in Thomas Tickell’s hand 
(see above, p. 372). 

2. A. Notes and drafts for Spectator papers. Unknown hand, with additions 
and corrections in Addison’s hand. Two double-foolscap sheets. (See above, 
pp- 375-6 and Appendix B). 

? Pencil note above this line: < > than the Angels < > Pride. 

2 laugh at, deleted. 3 little idol, written above Monkey. 

* On opposite page: Criticism upon Parable of < > SS. when compared with Pagan. 

5 Last six words in Addison’s hand. 
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2. B. ‘Extract of Five Irish Mails.’ (See above, p. 376 and Appendix B). 

3. A. Draft essay on subject of King Darius and Heraclitus, in same hand as 
2 A; and same watermark as on one of two sheets of 2 A. Notes on the back in 
Tickell’s hand. Not used in the Spectator. 

3 B. Unpublished article for Spectator. This consists of one double foolscap 
sheet, and appears to be a fair copy prepared for the printer. The hand is not 
Tickell’s, but that of an older man, more typical of the 1690’s, according to 
Dr. B. F. C. Atkinson; it may be that of an amanuensis who made a careful copy 
of Tickell’s draft. It appears to be an editorial contribution. It consists of some 
general remarks on poetry, then on satire and panegyric; it ends with praise for 
Eusden’s poem, A Letter to Mr. Addison on the King’s Accession to the Throne, 
1714. Perhaps because it was too trite or too Whiggish, or too gross a puff for a 
fellow-Buttonian and Spectator contributor (the poem was in effect a request for 
patronage, see Smithers, p. 298), the essay was suppressed. It is just the right 
length for a Spectator. It begins as usual with a motto from the classics (Horace, 
Satires 1. iv. 43-44), and ends with an editorial note: ‘Cleora, whose smart letter 
I publish’d the 2oth instant, needs no answer to it, if she reads this poem thro’.’ 
Cleora’s letter (on Needlework) was published in No. 609 of 20 October 1714. 
The four Spectators between that date and the end of the month are by Tickell 
(610, 612) or by unknown correspondents (611, 613): most of the papers from 
604 of 8 October to the end are by Tickell. I conclude that it is a paper by 
Tickell, written at the time when he was acting editor. Addison may have advised 
him not to print it, or he may have had second thoughts. 

4A. Draft in Tickell’s hand of beginning of letter to Addison, giving his views 
on English Tragedies and dramatic illusion. This is printed by R. E. Tickell, 
Thomas Tickell, pp. 50-51. 

4 B. Notes in Tickell’s hand on the same subject. Not used in the Spectator 
(S. 592 is on a different aspect of Tragedy). 

5. Eleven anonymous letters from readers to Mr. Spectator. They are en- 
dorsed variously ‘To’ or ‘for’ ‘Mr Spectator’ ; three care of Tonson and three care 
of Buckley. One is dated Sept. 25, another Oct. 19, 1714, another Nov. 1. 1714. 
The dates of some of the others can be established by references. One refers to 
Monimia’s letter (613, 29 October), another to 629 of 6 December. None was 
used in the Spectator. All evidence points to their having been received by ‘Mr 
Spectator’ during Tickell’s editorship. 

6. Draft in Tickell’s hand of essay on the subject of Nonjurors and Roman 
Catholics. Corrections in Addison’s hand. Probably dictated by Addison, and 
intended for the Freeholder (1715) but not used. 








NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


GUYON, PHAEDRIA, AND THE PALMER 


IN his article ‘The Faerie Queene, Book II, and the Nicomachean Ethics’,! 
Ernest Sirluck has made a valuable contribution to the understanding of 
Spenser. His main contention is that in this Book Spenser gives ‘a poetic 
version . . . of the whole of the Nicomachean Ethics, but with the intellectual 
virtues other than practical wisdom omitted’,? and he shows that some 
apparent inconsistencies can be explained by the theory that Guyon is 
sometimes the representative of Aristotle’s temperance (cwdpoovvn) and at 
other times of his continence (€yxpdreva). He argues that one of the ways 
in which this distinction is reflected in the narrative is by the presence or 
absence of the Palmer, whom, like other interpreters, he identifies with 
practical wisdom, or prudence (¢pévynais). This works very well for some 
episodes: Guyon requires the help of the Palmer to defeat Furor (i.e. he has 
here achieved only continence, not temperance), and so again in the Bower 
of Bliss; but he can face Mammon without his guide, being truly temperate 
with respect to wealth. But there is one episode about which Sirluck’s 
theory seems to have led him astray, though it is one which lends itself 
very well to interpretation along the general lines of his article. This is the 
encounter with Phaedria in canto vi. 

It is at the beginning of this episode that Guyon is separated from the 
Palmer, and Sirluck interprets as follows: 

If he had similar? need of the Palmer to overcome the temptations of Phaedria, 
he would display continence proper. But he has no such need; he does not feel 
the strong desires which the continent man bridles by means of his reason; he is, 
instead, the temperate man who feels desire only for the right things.* 


He is conscious that some earlier scholars have regarded the separation 
from the Palmer as symbolizing a lapse on Guyon’s part, and quotes H. E. 
Greene: 

When Sir Guyon goes alone with Phaedria (Immodest Mirth) in her boat, 


while the Palmer is left on the strand, it is clearly taught that when Self-control 
gives itself up to Idleness under the guidance of Immodest Mirth, Reason is 


left behind.‘ 

But he evidently feels that this view can safely be relegated to a footnote 
and does not need explicit refutation. I think there are objections to such a 
curt dismissal. 


' M.P., xlix (1951-2), 73-100. ? p. 97. 
3 The comparison is with the episode of Furor. * p. 86. 
5 Quoted in Variorum, ii. 412. 
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First, the canto heading strongly suggests that some sort of straying from 
the true path is being allegorized: 


Guyon is of immodest Merth 
led into loose desire. 


Then the separation from the Palmer is described in terms which would 
be very clumsy if its only function were to prepare for showing Guyon in a 
situation he could face without the guidance of practical wisdom, i.e. as 
a truly temperate, and not merely a continent, man. Phaedria firmly 
excludes the Palmer (st. 19), and Guyon then wants to get out again, but 
is forestalled by the launching of the boat (st. 20). Guyon protests at being 
misled (st. 22), but must perforce land on Phaedria’s island, where he is 
involved in a battle with Cymochles, and eventually Phaedria is glad to get 
rid of him (st. 37). What is the significance of all this? Is Greene right in 
seeing it as a picture of ‘Self-control giving itself up to Idleness’ ? Clearly 
not; Guyon’s behaviour during the episode is that of the truly temperate 
man, as Sirluck holds. But can we admit this, and still see the separation 
from the Palmer as significant of a failing on Guyon’s part? I think we can. 
It is the special function of practical wisdom to ‘recognize the particulars’ ,! 
and this is what Guyon has failed to do. He knows that immodest mirth is 
to be avoided, but, for the moment, he does not recognize Phaedria as its 
embodiment; the very act of stepping into the boat constitutes a separation 
from the Palmer. There is a slight difficulty here in that this kind of error 
is discussed by Aristotle? in connexion with continence and incontinence, 
and not with temperance and self-indulgence, but Spenser must be allowed 
to develop the topic in his own way. And I think he does so very neatly. 
Why is Phaedria so insistent on excluding the Palmer from her boat? 
Because she has, not unnaturally, taken for granted that Guyon will be 
helpless without him, i.e. that he is merely continent and not truly tem- 
perate in respect of the temptations she offers.’ But in fact she soon dis- 
covers her mistake, and eventually 
She no lesse glad, then he desirous was 


Of his departure thence; for of her ioy 
And vaine delight she saw he light did pas. 


Yet the whole episode would never have taken place if Guyon had not 
relaxed his vigilance and got into a compromising situation by allowing 
his practical wisdom to be lulled to sleep. 

This interpretation, I would claim, does justice to Spenser’s moral 
allegory without forcing any of its terms, and enables us, with Sirluck, to 


1 Aristotle, Nic. Eth., 1141” 15. 
2 Ibid., vii. 3. 
3 Practical wisdom is not compatible with incontinence: ibid., vii. 10. 
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see Guyon as embodying true temperance in his dealings with Phaedria, 
while at the same time we recognize that he offends (momentarily and 


venially) against practical wisdom. 
J. C. MAXweELL 


NOTES ON SOME WORKS 
ATTRIBUTED TO GEORGE WITHER 


A NUMBER of anonymous seventeenth-century poems and prose works have 
been attributed, for various reasons, to George Wither, whose literary 
output, much of which he never publicly acknowledged, was as voluminous 
as that produced by any of his contemporaries. It is always difficult to 
identify an anonymous writer with certainty, most especially so in a period 
when controversialists avoided prosecution and imprisonment by using 
noms de plume as a matter of course. Nevertheless, an examination of the 
doubtful Wither items here under consideration has produced some 
definite conclusions.! 


Genuine Works by Wither 


1. Prosopopoeia Britannica: Britans Genius, Or, Good-Angel, Personated. 
London, 1648. 


Despite its studious anonymity, there can be no doubt that Wither wrote 
this poem ‘Discovered by Terrae-Filius (a well-knowne Lover of the 
the Publike-Peace, when the begetting of a Nationall-Quarrell was first 
feared, . . .)’* which castigates England for engaging in civil war and pro- 
phetically warns the King to make peace with Parliament lest he be brought 
to trial. These lines establish Wither’s authorship: 


There are some Prayers left upon record, 

That, plead yet, strongly for him [the King], to the Lord, 
And, which by his forgot Remembrancer, 

Were offered up to him in his first year... .° 


The reference is, of course, to Wither’s Britain’s Remembrancer (London, 
1628), part of which, as the Historie of the Pestilence, exists in manuscript 
form—MS. 1999, Pepysian Library, Magdalene College, Cambridge— 
certainly written during the plague of 1625, the King’s ‘first year’.* 


! Elsewhere I have discussed Wither’s authorship of the Great Assises Holden in 
Parnassus (London, 1645). See N. & Q., cxcviii (1953), 102. 

2 Quoted from the title-page. 

3 Prosopopoeia Britannica (London, 1648), sig. A2’. 

* See George Wither, The History of the Pestilence, ed. J. Milton French (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1932). 
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2. Amygdala Britannica, Almonds for Parrets. 1647. 


This poetic prophecy was without doubt composed by Wither. Carmen 
Expostulatorium, bearing the poet’s name on its title-page, inquires of the 
reader, ‘Have you crack’d all my Almonds?! 


A Probable Wither Item 
Articles Presented Against this Parliament. By Terrae-Filius. 1648. 


The fact that Wither used the pseudonym “Terrae-Filius’ upon occasion? 
does not alone justify the assumption that he wrote this pamphlet, in prose 
and verse, since it contains no clues of the sort to be found in Prosopopoeia 
Britannica. But the content of the piece and its ironic vein are charac- 
teristic of his work. While seeming to censure the House of Commons for 
warring on the King, Articles Presented Against this Parliament in fact spurs 
that body on to greater efforts against Charles I; it criticizes because it 
wants more radical action. Not many other writers adopted this line in 
1648. 


Works Composed by Other Hands 
1. The Doubtfull Almanack. [Oxford, 1646.] 


Perhaps in an effort to capitalize upon the poet’s reputation, this prose 
diatribe against independents who will declare for neither King nor Parlia- 
ment and more particularly against ‘rebels’ who have cast their lot with 
Parliament, was advertised as Wither’s. Since its style is heavy and its 
meaning obscure, the pamphlet itself belies the advertisement; further, 
Wither himself hastened into print’ with Major Wither’s Disclaimer (1647), 
asserting that the true author of The Doubtfull Almanack was a Papist 
fomenting distrust and division among Englishmen. In this assertion 
Wither was guilty of exaggeration: the ‘Papist’ was undoubtedly John 
Taylor, the ‘Water Poet’, who at the time was actively engaged in pam- 
phleteering for the King, and one of whose favourite targets was George 
Wither. The ascription of his own work to a well-known adherent of the 
Parliamentary cause was a jest typical of the boisterous Taylor.‘ 


? Carmen Expostulatorium ([London,] 1647), sig. Aq‘. 

2 See Mercurius Rusticus: Or, A Countrey Messenger, the British Museum’s copy of 
which bears the inscription, on the title-page, ‘London. Oct. 26. 1643.’ as part of a manu- 
script note. 

3 The Catalogue of the Pamphlets, Books, Newspapers, and Manuscripts relating to the 
Civil War, the Commonwealth, and Restoration, Collected by George Thomason, 1640- 
1661z (London, 1908) dates the Disclaimer seven days after the Almanack, 8 Jan. 1646/7. 

* Major Wither’s Disclaimer ([London,] 1647), p. 2. 
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2. A Calme Consolatory View of the Sad Tempestuous Affaires in England. 

By Theophilus Craterus. 1647. 

Although the catalogue of the Wrenn collection at the University of 
Texas assigns this pamphlet to Wither, there is no internal evidence point- 
ing in his direction. There are at least three excellent reasons for denying 
that he had anything to do with it. First, it argues strongly for the divine 
right of kings, a doctrine abhorrent to Wither long before 1647; second, it 
is heavily larded with Greek and Latin quotations, which he almost never 
resorted to; finally, the real author of A Calme Consolatory View (which the 
pamphlet certainly is not) belongs to the ministry, for he says at one point, 
‘give me leave to speak a few words in the behalfe of my languishing 
mother, the Church... .”! 


3. MORO-Mastix: Mr Iohn Goodwin whipt with his own rod. London, 

1647. 

For reasons which I have been unable to discover, the British Museum 
Catalogue doubtfully attributes this item to Thomas Underhill; the Wrenn 
Library Catalogue for equally obscure reasons assigns it to George Wither. 
Written in the manner of a university oration, MORO-Mastix assails the 
sectaries—Anabaptists, Antinomians, Brownists, Arians—and upholds 
the tithe as legal and proper.’ 

MORO-Mastix is the work of a Roman Catholic. Its author looks for- 
ward to seeing Goodwin’s works burned by the candle, ‘and ere long I hope 
that Gregories [the Pope’s] hand shall be the candlestick’. This pamphet 
is therefore not entitled to serious consideration as a work by Wither, who 
seems to have been a friend of Goodwin; three Wither hymns were probably 
first sung on 21 October 1651 in Goodwin’s church.* 


4. Vaticinium Votivum: Or, Palaemon’s Prophetick Prayer. Lately pre- 
sented Privately to His now Majestie. 1650. 
This interesting volume, reprinted by the Spenser Society in 1885, 
contains fairly definite evidence that Wither did not write it. The dedica- 
tion to Charles II speaks of the poet’s audacity in 


this second Address to Your Sacred Majestie, but the grateful commemoration 
of that truly Heroick Candor and great Honor You were pleased to grace his 
former withall, in the (ah! too unfortunate) Expedition of the last Summer.5 


* A Calme Consolatory View ({[London,] 1647), p. 12. 

2 John Goodwin’s Hagio-Mastix (London, 1647) had attacked the tithe. 

3 MORO-Mastix (London, 1647), p. 15. 

* Two Hymns or Spirituall Songs; Sung in Mr. Goodwins Congregation on Friday last 
being the 24. of Octob. 1651 (London, 1651). This slender volume in reality contains 
three hymns. See W. Carew Hazlitt, Collections and Notes, 1867-1876 (London, 1876), 
Ppp. 229-30. 5 Vaticinium Votivum (Manchester, 1885), p. 4. 
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The expedition referred to was Charles’s brief sojourn on the island of 
Jersey from September 1649 to 13 February 1650. During this period 
Wither seems to have been not with the Prince but in London; the weekly 
news sheet Mercurius Elencticus (London, 27 August-3 September 1649) 
reported, ‘George Withers has been very much busied. in composing a 
Hymn of Praises’! celebrating Michael Jones’s victory over the Irish at 
Dublin. Since it is not probable that Wither finished the hymn and then 
made his way to Jersey, it may be concluded that he had nothing to do with 
Vaticinium Votivum, which indeed bears every sign that it was printed on 
the Continent. Nor is it likely that Wither, who advocated regicide in 
Prosopopoeia Britannica, would have again in so short a time and after years 
serving Parliament become a supporter of the exiled Charles II. He never 
did in fact render more than lip service to monarchy, even after 1660. 


5. The Modern States-man. London, 1653. 

The title-page of this lengthy dissertation advocating reason as the 
necessary basis of man’s actions proclaims the author to be ‘G. W. Esq.’. 
But one need read no further than the first chapter, which argues that man 
does not and cannot possess the gift of prophecy, to perceive that Wither 
could not have been the writer. Scarcely a year of the poet’s literary life 
passed without his issuing a prophecy of the dire fate which would befall 
England if her citizens did not change their ways.” It is also noteworthy, in 
view of Wither’s lifelong advocacy of peace, that the creator of the Modern 


States-man had a novel attitude towards conflict: ‘. . . by an intermingled 
influence of Peace and War, Nations have grown renowned . . . either alone 
depresses or extinguishes them. . . .”3 


6. Majesty in Misery, Or an Imploration to the King of Kings; Written by 
His late Majesty King Charles the First, in his durance at Carisbrook 
Castle, 1648. London, 1681. 

Wither’s statement that he visited Charles I ‘when he was a Prisoner in 
the Isle of Wight’* may have given rise to the conjecture that he composed 
Majesty in Misery,> a poem cast in rhyming triplets, printed on both sides 
of a folio sheet. A sample follows: 


™ Robert A. Willmott, Lives of Sacred Poets (London, 1834), p. 161. The reference is 
to Wither’s Carmen Eucharisticon: A Private Thank-Oblation (London, 1649). 

? Having decided upon the year 1666 for England’s destruction by divine agency, 
Wither must have been to some extent gratified when the Great Fire broke out. Ap- 
parently undaunted after the holocaust had been extinguished, he predicted, “The sound- 
ing of the Seventh Trump [Judgement Day] is near’. Echoes from the Sixth Trumpet 
({[London,] 1666), p. 91. 

3 The Modern States-man (London, 1653), p. 23. 

* A Cordial Confection (London, 1649), pp. 30-31. 

5 W. Carew Hazlitt, Hand-Book to the Popular, Poetical, and Dramatic Literature of 
Great Britain (London, 1867), p. 668. 
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The fiercest furies that do daily tread, 

Upon my grief, my gray discrowned head, 

Are those that owe my bounty for their Bread. 

They raise a War, and christen it the cause, 

Whilst Sacrilegious persons have applause, 

Plunder and Murther are the Kingdom’s Laws. 

Tyranny bears the Title of ‘Taxation, 

Revenge and Robbery are Reformation, 

Oppression gains the name of Sequestration.' 
Although Wither occasionally used this verse pattern, the poem may be 
safely dismissed as another’s, for he was heartily in favour of sequestration, 
by which he profited for a time.? 


7. The Modern Poet, A Rapsody. London, 1736. 

The catalogue of the Yale University Library, which contains perhaps 
the only extant copy of this interesting poem, attributes it to Wither. But 
The Modern Poet is clearly the work of a later writer. Written in the 
epigrammatical style of Pope, it contains numerous references to eighteenth- 
century literary figures who flourished long after the death of George 
Wither in 1667. 


Thus Wither was responsible for only two of the ten items considered 
here, and it has been shown that he could not have written at least seven. 
Articles Presented Against this Parliament may forever remain upon the 


doubtful list. 
Lye H. KENDALL, JR. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


CasT OF A PLouGH Monpay PLay aT DONINGTON 


Tue Epitor, Review of English Studies 
Sir, 

In your April issue you print a short contribution under this heading by 
Mr. M. W. Barley, who for some years has been gathering from various 
sources field-examples of the folk-play in Lincolnshire and neighbouring 
counties, a survey of which he has published elsewhere. 

In the example cited in your pages, however, it would seem very 

* Majesty in Misery (London, 1681), p. 1. 

2 See, for example, Journals of the House of Commons, ii. 960, and vi. 518; Calendar of 
the Proceedings of the Committee for Advance of Money, 1642-1656 (London, 1888), 
p. 872; Calendar of the Proceedings of the Committee for Compounding, 16 43-1660 (London, 


1892), p. 973; The Manuscripts of His Grace the Duke of Portland, Preserved at Welbeck 
Abbey (London, 1891), i. 195; George Wither, The Speech without Doore [London, 1644]. 
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doubtful, without further evidence, that the play can be defined as a 
Plough Play (‘equivalent to Christmas mumming plays, Pace Egg plays 
and soul-caking’), and Mr. Barley’s argument even leaves one in doubt 
whether he is clear in his mind about the essential nature of the folk-play 
—the agin, without which a ‘play’ is no other than a popular dramatic 
entertainment, miracle, mystery, morality, whether it be performed on 
Plough Monday or any other day of the year. 

At the present date it is curious, and no less a matter for regret, that a 
serious student of the folk-play may (or for lack of readily obtained evidence 
is likely to) follow Sir E. K. Chambers along a path which was shown to 
be a dead end almost twenty years ago in pursuing the English play-text 
instead of the play’s action as it has been immemorially enacted about the 
circuit of the northern hemisphere. Knowledge of this almost worldwide 
distribution and survival of the play, emerging as it did in the late 1930’s, 
‘dated’ Chambers’s conclusions almost as soon as they were published 
(1933), except for the last chapter, entitled “The Residue’. What we now 
know makes the play-text, whether English or other, of as little essential 
importance as that of a liturgy which supports a central religious act by 
sustaining the attention of those who assist at it by their presence. Without 
the central act, the agin, there is no folk-play; and strictly speaking there 
are not ‘plays’ but a play in fragments enacted here at one time, there at 
another in the agricultural year. 

The proposal that the plough-form of the play, commonly enacted on or 
before the Monday following Twelfth-Night, is peculiar to the Danelaw 
was tentatively put forward by Dr. Joseph Needham in a survey published 
in 1936 as The Geographical Distribution of English Ceremonial Dance 
Traditions; it has never gained general acceptance among folklorists, but, 
on the other hand, no scholar of Dr. Needham’s stature has since come 
forward, either to contest it, or to re-examine it in the light of more recent 
knowledge. It should not, however, be advanced as a categorical statement 
at the present day. 

Nor should the Revesby play be advanced as a kind of criterion either of 
date (the earliest documentary text known), place (the finest text known, and 
happening to have its provenance in Lincolnshire), or type. The Revesby 
play has in its form only one English compeer, that found in actual survival 
within living memory at Ampleforth, Yorks., and its text is unique. So far 
as England is concerned it is the apogee of the folk-play, presenting not 
merely the debris of what is so like Marlovian bombast, but in a singularly 
serious, even mystical form the ag6n of the scapegoat, and, in the apologia 
of the Fool (here the central character) the statements at once poetical, 
esoteric, obscene, which inform so much of folk tradition both materially 
(here in the symbol of the glass) and verbally in a language which, although 
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so long ‘dead’ as to be seldom recognized, was yet used by the late Dylan 
Thomas. 

What might indeed be a valuable study upon such records as the play 
mentioned in the Donington accounts, would be to discover how far the 
characters already long familiar in the miracles, mysteries, and moralities, 
survived the Dissolution and Reformation by reappearing in the persistent 
folk-play, ranged with the agonist or with the antagonist, or intruding with 
ancient and ritual buffoonery to dispense what Mr. E. M. Forster, describ- 
ing similar practices in India, calls ‘good-will through obscenity’. It has 


never, so far as I know, been attempted. 
MarGarRET DEAN-SMITH 


[Mr. M. W. Barley writes: ‘I would now agree with Miss Margaret 
Dean-Smith that the Donington cast does not appear to be that of a plough 
play, as distinct from a morality or other village entertainment. She 
flatters me too much in calling me a serious student of the folk-play. As a 
student of local history I am as much interested in the patronage of village 
players by the gentry, the borrowing of characters from stage plays and 
printed chap books, and the evidence from texts for the movement of farm 
workers from one area to another in the nineteenth century, as in the origin 
of the play and its significance. 

The word Danelaw has been found a convenient term to denote a part 
of England which had in the Middle Ages a distinctive social structure, 
but it would be unscientific, as historians realize, to regard its character as 
due entirely to the large Danish element in its population. Whether or not 
Dr. Needham’s suggestions about the regional distribution of dance forms 
still hold, it is true that evidence of the medieval plough guild and of the 
later plough play is largely confined to the Danelaw. That happens also 
to be a region of predominantly arable farming, in which the ploughman was 
a more important member of the community than he was in, say, Cheshire, 
part of a pasture farming region. 

I agree that the problem of changes in the sixteenth century, under the 
impact of the Reformation, is the crucial one, and it is most desirable that 
the small scraps of evidence should be marshalled.’] 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


We are asked to announce the foundation of the Renaissance Society of 
America, the object of which is to ‘unite the various fields of learning in 
order to study the Renaissance as a whole, thus rejoining art, history, 
literature . . . and all the other subjects now usually investigated separ- 
ately’. The executive secretary is Professor Josephine Waters Bennett, 
200 E. 66 Street, New York 21, U.S.A. 
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Aristotle on the Art of Fiction: An English Translation of Aristotle’s 
Poetics with an Introductory Essay and Explanatory Notes. By L. J. 
Potts. Pp. 94. Cambridge: University Press, 1953. 6s. net. 


Mr. Potts’s book is on roughly the same scale as Sir William Hamilton Fyfe’s 
revision of Bywater, so that a comparison may be helpful. Mr. Potts’s introduc- 
tion is the better, and gives a helpful and unhackneyed account of the history of 
the Poetics, especially in English criticism. But I wonder what Aristotle would 
have thought of the brusque assertion that his ‘chief bent was for natural science’ ; 
and the statement that Plato’s ‘great myth was his other world of Ideas’ might 
confuse the student who did not realize that this is Mr. Potts’s comment, and in 
no sense exegesis of what myth is for Plato himself. A full index constitutes an 
advantage over Fyfe, and the notes, though less detailed than Fyfe’s, are illuminat- 
ing and to the point. It is the translation itself that I am not so happy about. 
Mr. Potts has aimed at as literal a version as possible, and sometimes this policy 
is fully justified: one famous phrase in chapter twenty-two is rendered ‘to make 
good metaphors is to perceive similarities’, where Bywater—Fyfe expands to ‘a 
good metaphor implies an intuitive perception of the similarity in dissimilars’. 
But where it is impossible to be absolutely literal, Mr. Potts’s choice of phrase is 
often not happy, and in such cases, after turning to the original for guidance, I 
have usually found that Fyfe has a more intelligible version. Surely ‘words used 
semantically’ (p. 26, ll. 25-26) is inferior to ‘the expression of their thoughts in 
words’, and ‘form of theory’ (p. 44, 1. 1) is quite misleading for ef30s Oewpias (‘sub- 
ject for inquiry’ in Fyfe). Occasionally, e.g. at p. 22, ll. 12-13, I cannot under- 
stand the translation even with the help of the original. Some of the more difficult 
terms, e.g. diAdvOpwov, are not annotated; the student will make little of the 
literal translation ‘humane’, and at least a danger-signal, if not an explanation, 
would have been in place. What is perhaps the chief novelty in the notes, an 
attempt to divorce the account of the general and the particular in chapter nine 


from its connexion with logical theory, seems, in this very compressed i- 
tion, quite unconvincing. Understanding of chapter four, especially wa d 
to ‘organic evolution’, would have been assisted by a sketch of the bi al 


framework of Aristotle’s treatment; here Fyfe, both in introduction and in 1....., 
is markedly superior. This, then, is a consistently stimulating and intelligent 
piece of work, but not the ideal version for the Greekless student of the Poetics, 
and perhaps, on balance, not quite so useful as Fyfe. To the ‘Short Bibliography’ 
might be added the chapter, not so often read as it deserves, in Gomperz’s Greek 
Thinkers. 

J. C. MAxweELi 
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Laurence Nowell’s Vocabularium Saxonicum. Edited by ALBert H. 
MARcKwarpT. (University of Michigan Publications, Language and Litera- 
ture, xxv.) Pp. x+198. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1952; 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1953. $5.00; 40s. net. 


Nowell’s Dictionary of Old English, though not a large work, has been noted 
and consulted more often than many similar manuscript compilations. It is true 
that when Wood mentioned it in his Antiguitates he had to confess: ‘nunc autem 
ubinam supersit nequeo dicere’ (ii. 216). But by the time he came to write the 
Athena he could report that it was ‘now in Bodley’s library’. There Wanley 
found it when he compiled his Catalogue, and there it was exhibited during the 
celebrations marking the completion of the O.E.D. Robin Flower added much 
to our knowledge of it and of its author in the Gollancz Lecture delivered and 
published in 1936 (not, pace Nowell’s editor, 1935). If the Introduction to this 
edition tells us little that is new about Nowell, it does direct us to three valuable 
articles in which Professor Marckwardt has traced the manuscript sources on 
which Nowell drew, assembled the dialect forms he quoted, and indicated the 
use Somner made of his work. Pleasant as it is to have available an accurate and 
annotated print, we cannot but regret that the substance of these articles was not 
embodied in the book. 

To the modern lexicographer the most important question is the genuineness 
of Nowell’s rarer forms. On this point the editor does not commit himself 
beyond remarking that certain citations are ‘dubious at best’, and that they ‘sub- 
stantiate’ (the verb is perhaps too strong) Mr. Sisam’s contention that on occasion 
Nowell invented an Anglo-Saxon equivalent for a Latin text; the interesting 
citelan, ‘to tickle’ (inferred by Nowell, if wrongly, from itelung?), passes without 
comment—as does Nowell’s recognition of the Danish origin of beck; and the 
reader who cannot identify such items as “The rhythme of Jacob: in the booke 
called flos florum’ amongst the Middle English works jotted down by Lambarde 
on the first page, gets no assistance. 

Mr. Marckwardt duly notes that the Vocabulary preserved in Titus A. XV-XVI 
is indebted to Nowell’s, but his account of the Titus MS. is somewhat cryptic. 
It can be shown to have been prepared some time before 1572 by John Parker, 
the Archbishop’s son, and John Joscelyn, his secretary; and we can identify 
several of the manuscripts that they used—amongst them the Proverbs of Solomon 
that was to become Vesp. D. VI, the Hatton MS. of the Regula Pastoralis (which 
has Joscelyn’s interlineations); and the Parker MSS. which were to become 
CCCC 144, CCCC 178, and Camb. Univ. Hh. 1.10. If Mr. Marckwardt had 
been able to investigate Joscelyn’s lexical activities a little further he would have 
found additional indications that Nowell was in touch with him. For MS. 
Lambeth 692—another dictionary in Joscelyn’s hand, drawing on a larger group 
of manuscripts including those that are now CCCC 41, 198, 326, Hatton 113, 
Harl. 3376, Junius 121—contains two folios in Nowell’s hand, being lists of words 
from the Bede that became Otho B. XI (Nowell’s transcript preserves the parts 
burnt in 1731) and the Homilies that became Vesp. D. XIV and that bear 
Nowell’s underlinings. One could also trace indebtedness to Nowell in the 
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twenty-six folios in MS. Harl. 6841 which are all that survive of a still larger 
dictionary—and beyond them to D’Ewes’s dictionary (now MSS. Harl. 8-9). 
D’Ewes, we may add, borrowed Nowell’s dictionary before it went into the 
Bodleian (cf. Hickes, Thesaurus, Pref., p. xliii). 

On Mr. Marckwardt’s reckoning, over 100 of the citations in the Vocabularium 
are from the Alfredian Orosius. This makes it the more surprising that we are 
told nothing of Nowell’s particular interest in this text. The most striking evi- 
dence of this interest is to be found in Sir Humfrey Gilbert’s A discourse of a dis- 
couerte for a new passage to Cataia, published in 1576 but written ten years earlier, 
the first chapter of which contains a translation ‘by M. Nowel Seruaunt to Maister 
Secretarie Cecill’ of ‘Ochther’s’ voyage’; this was doubtless based on Nowell’s 
transcript of the OE. text, which Thoresby once possessed. Yet Nowell was not 
the first Tudor scholar to peruse this text: nine years before, Robert Record had 
referred to it in the preface to his Whetstone of Witt, which thus provides the 
first printed mention of ‘the olde Saxon tongue’ ; Aubrey noted the passage, but it 
has remained for Mr. D. S. Brewer to investigate Record’s pioneer achievement 
and his relations with other antiquaries (cf. Anglia, Bd. 71, Heft 2, 1953). 

In general, Mr. Marckwardt reproduces and describes Nowell’s manuscript 
accurately. Doubtless it is the printer who must be blamed for consque (p. 5: 
read eousque) and Quadripertitus (p. 112), and for printing @ as @ whenever it 
occurs in the italicized quotations. The account of the notes by Lambarde on 
the flyleaf is misleading inasmuch as it implies that the inscription “‘W. L. ex 
Dono L. Noelli’ is on that flyleaf, whereas it is at the top of p. 2, above the curious 
‘Invigila Lampadi. ... And wille ham lamwyrhte’; which one is tempted to 
interpret as a bad rebus on Lambarde’s name. A student interested in the date of 
the manuscript might like to know that a small fragment found in the binding must 
belong to a royal document of Elizabeth’s reign. It was no part of the editor’s 
duty to sketch the subsequent history of the dialect studies that Nowell in- 
augurated ; but as he touches on it we may be allowed to add that a later Oxford 
Saxonist, Thwaites, applied his knowledge of Northern dialects much as Nowell 
did: he is the E. T. who so copiously annotated with dialect equivalents the OE. 
forms in the copy of Skinner’s Etymologicon in Queen’s College Library. We 
might wish that the copy of Huloet’s Abcedarium bearing copious OE. annota- 
tions in Nowell’s hand, which was for sale in 1909, had been mentioned—or could 
be traced. But Mr. Marckwardt tells us enough to show the justification for the 
encomium that Camden passed on Nowell in the Britannia (sub Cornwall): ‘vir 
rara doctrina insignis, et qui Saxonicam majorum nostrorum linguam desue- 
tudine intermortuam et oblivione sepultam primus nostra etate resuscitavit’. 

J. A. W. BENNETT 


The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. Translated with an introduction by G. N. 
Garmonsway. With a prefatory note by Professor Bruce DickINns. Pp. 
xlviii++295 (Everyman’s Library 624). London: J. M. Dent & Sons, 1953. 
6s. net. 


This new translation of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicles is based, as it was bound 
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to be, on Plummer’s great revision of Earle’s edition. Mr. Garmonsway follows 
Plummer’s text almost exactly, producing a full version of both the Parker and 
the Peterborough Chronicles together with all Plummer’s supplementary 
material, both English and Latin, save the Appendixes. It is a generous con- 
venience that the translation has been arranged to follow the pagination and 
layout of Volume I of Plummer’s edition, even though it might well have been 
feared that a conservative Everyman, unacquainted with Plummer’s work, would 
find the combined leap-frog and crab-march through our early history a trifle 
disconcerting. But the publishers of the great series to which this book belongs 
have thought well of their readers; and the series itself is. honoured by the 
quality of this book. 

Many people know that the Chronicles are not so easy to translate as they look. 
Mr. Garmonsway’s version is both accurate and clever. He gives a plain, 
modern sense. No antique finish has been applied to smooth transitions, no 
antiquarian remains are left sticking through untranslated. The formulaic 
characteristics of many of the early entries are retained but, in this respect as in 
others, the translation is readable as well as consistent. A useful list of definitions 
of some common technical terms is appended. In many familiar passages the 
skill of the rendering will be admired. The story of Cynewulf and Cyneheard 
makes its way forward quite lucidly amid the loosely identified pronouns. In the 
later annals Mr. Garmonsway has neatly reproduced the Chroniclers’ varieties 
of tone: for example, that relish of disgust with which the predicament of the 
dispossessed pluralist Henry of Poitou is recorded. ‘Here all his boasted in- 
genuity failed him: now he had good cause to creep into his capacious bag of 
tricks, and explore it in every corner, to see if by chance there might be at least 
one shifty dodge left there by which he could yet again deceive Christ and all 
Christian folk.’ (E 1131, p. 262.) But again and again Mr. Garmonsway has 
lighted on the happy word and phrase. 

The longish Introduction, which is a summary of Chronicle scholarship, is 
crowded, as it should be, with ideas and information. An excellent account is 
provided of the origin of annalistic writing and it is illustrated by a facsimile of 
the first Easter Tables in Cotton MS. Caligula A xv. In the description of this 
manuscript on p. xlii, 1110 should surely be 1109. (On the same page, 1183 is, 
of course, a slip for 1113.) Mr. Garmonsway deals clearly with the troublesome 
problems concerned with the numbering of the annals. He does not commit 
himself on the question of the Alfredian origin of the consolidated chronicle of 
the ninth century, but appears to incline to Stenton’s view. A select but extensive 
bibliography and indexes of persons and places are included. 

The difficulties of selection in providing footnotes to the text have been 
satisfactorily overcome. They are brief, often witty, rightly designed to interpret 
or illustrate the text, not to provide historical commentary ; but where necessary, 
reference to sources of further information is supplied. Mr. Garmonsway makes 
some new suggestions, either of interpretation or fact, and so do Professor Bruce 
Dickins and others, notably on H 1114 and E 1154. The scholarship is up to 
date. 

The Anglo-Saxon Chronicles are the prime source of early English history. 
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This new translation replaces in Everyman’s Library what was substantially 
Ingram’s version first published in 1823. A comparison of the two brings sudden 
realization of the immense extension in knowledge of our past history which has 
been effected during the last century. Persons and places in the Chronicles have 
been identified, the succession of events established, chronology rectified, the 
compilation of the Chronicles themselves elucidated. This work stands and is 
likely to stand. There are, of course, some problems left. The relations of 
Ethelweard’s history and the other Latin versions to the vernacular texts still 
require study. A few, very few, place-names will be identified. But in the main 
the investigation of the facts of Anglo-Saxon political history is done or the 
methods of its completion indicated. 

This little book is thus a memorial to many people’s work and in some ways a 
landmark. Students of our early language and literature have long lain in debt 
to the great professional historians, to Bishop Stubbs, to Wilhelm Levison, to 
many others, above all to Sir Frank Stenton. With this translation, so modestly 
presented, Mr. Garmonsway is making part of our repayment to the historians. 
It is certain that many generations of students, in many different fields, will use 


this accurate and lively translation. 
G. SHEPHERD 


Studies in the Word-Order of Elfric’s Catholic Homilies and Lives of the 
Saints. By C. R. Barrett. Pp. ix+135 (Occasional Papers No. 3). Cam- 
bridge: The Department of Anglo-Saxon, 1953. No price given. 


This monograph, originally a Berne doctoral dissertation, aims at giving a 
‘detailed survey of /Elfric’s prose-order’, and at discovering the reasons for 
differences in word-order between /£lfric’s narrative and rhythmic prose. It is 
based on a ‘statistical analysis’ of the Prefaces and nine of the Homilies in 
Thorpe’s edition, and of three of the Lives in Skeat’s edition. Except for a few 
details, the procedure used is the same as that of Rothstein in his comparison of 
two portions of the Peterborough Chronicle (Morsbachs Studien zur englischen 
Philologie, \xiv, 1922) and it is therefore a lineal descendant of the method 
inaugurated by J. Ries: a series of calculations to determine, firstly, the extent 
of the three main orders of Subject and Verb (‘Direct’, ‘Inverted’, and ‘Trans- 
posed’), and secondly, how far these orders are conditioned by the varying type, 
weight, and length of different component parts of the sentence. Besides con- 
firming much that was already known about OE. word-order, the results are 
interesting in that they show, on the basis of numerical data, how often the 
balanced two-stress phrases of rhythmic prose were formed by placing unstressed 
words between the stressed subject and verb. 

In discussing the ‘rhetorical and syntactical reasons for inversion’ Dr. Barrett 
concentrates on two explanations: ‘sentence-balance’ and ‘connexion with a 
preceding clause’. The notion of Kontaktstellung (attraction of the verb to follow 
straight after an introductory adverb) is avoided, except in the combination 
per is, per wes. But this looks like over-simplification: one might have expected 
some reference to the fact that it is primarily those forms that occur as both 
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adverbs and conjunctions (pa, pzr, bonne and to some extent siddan, swa, xr, nu) 
which are followed by inverted order when used as adverbs, and that word- 
order here—in the written language at least—provided a meaningful distinction. 
Similarly, while it is correct to state that a heavy introductory phrase is usually 
followed by inversion, one should also state a corollary which will account for 
some of the exceptions: when such phrases were less closely connected in sense 
with the rest of the sentence, they were probably separated from it by a pause, 
and therefore had no effect on its word-order. 

The eighty-odd tables of figures and percentages reflect great credit on the 
author’s industry, but, since only select examples are quoted, it is difficult to 
check the system of classification. One surprising feature of it is that the verb 
‘to be’ is counted as weakly stressed only when it is used as an auxiliary; when 
used as a copula it is counted as a full verb. ‘This agrees neither with previous 
practice nor, to judge from the examples given, with the evidence of the two 
texts under consideration. The author may have his own reasons for this change, 
but, for the purpose of comparison with texts already studied—and this, after all, 
must be the main justification for following the traditional method—it lessens 
the value of some of his figures." 

The bibliography shows wide reading in the subject. ‘There are, however, two 
important and relevant works which might have received mention: J. Fourquet, 
L’Ordre des éléments de la phrase en germanique ancien (Paris, 1938), and B. Jacobs- 
son, Inversion in English (Uppsala, 1951). 

The above remarks are not intended to detract from the merits of the main idea 
underlying the book, and its conclusions should serve as a timely reminder, to 
those who may have been inclined to think otherwise, of the affinities in metrical 
pattern between OE. rhythmic prose and verse proper. 

In view of the scarcity of published works in this field, a reviewer may well 
hesitate to offer further criticism nempe he zr pa bote cunne. The disadvantages 
of relying on numerical data which are based on a traditional but arbitrary 
method of classification have, of course, been pointed out before,” but they are 
even more obvious in the present case, where two different styles by the same 
author are contrasted. The method provides an overall picture; it may even 
reveal a great variety of word-orders, as might be expected in the case of AElfric; 
but, unless it is accompanied by an exhaustive and repetitive commentary, it 

? I cannot follow Dr. Barrett’s explanation for the position of wes in eall bifigende ws 
(p. 75). What objection is there to wes occurring early in the line if it bears no stress? 

Among minor points of classification which might be questioned are: (i) no attempt is 
made to distinguish between those cases of Verb Medial which are really modified Direct 
order (as in Joseph pa aras nihtes) and those which are really modified Transposed order 
(as in gif man da ane boc rxt on anes geares ymbryne); (ii) the term ‘psychological subject’ 
is used, somewhat dubiously, for the adverb Jzr on p. 27, but, if it had to be used at all, 
might have been better reserved for sentences like Ja ofhreow bam halgan bes haran freced- 
nyss ON p. 112; (iii) the inclusion of a number of and-clauses as ‘protases’ seems to call for 
more explanation than the author gives on p. 3. 

2 J. Fourquet, op. cit., especially pp. 8-24. Even if Fourquet’s theories on the develop- 
ment of word-order patterns in Germanic do not meet with general acceptance, the fact 
remains that his descriptive method is the best that has yet been employed on any Ger- 
manic language. 
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cannot take account of differences in style, vocabulary-content, rhythm, or 
alliteration." Furthermore, since so many of the factors controlling word-order 
are complementary, the reader is never given the opportunity of judging for him- 
self the few crucial sentences where only one factor is in operation. The 
alternative is to attempt a description which, though supported if necessary by 
figures, is based primarily on a careful prospecting for the dominant distinctions 
within each text. It entails isolating at the very start all classes where special 
conditions obtain (e.g. clauses with pronominal subjects, clauses with wesan); 
one could then establish within each of these classes (i) meaningful oppositions, 
(ii) word-order patterns dependent on other grammatical features, and (iii) various 
nuances, whether emphatic, or ‘expressive’, or merely stylistic; if, in the ‘hard 
core’ of exceptions that remain, no further distinctions can be detected, they are 
accepted as free variants in a given system or—provided there are adequate 
indications of a change in previous and subsequent texts—as signs of transition 
from one system to another. Admittedly two such descriptions would not be 
immediately comparable in the same way as numerical data; but they would 
ensure that all the various influences of style and subject-matter upon the word- 
order were placed in their true perspective, and not disguised or, at best, ‘sug- 
gested’ by the figures. 
M. L. SAMUELS 


Chaucerian Essays. By G. H. Geroup. Pp. viii+103. Princeton: University 
Press, 1952; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1953. $2.00; 12s. 6d. net. 


The first of Professor Gerould’s six essays on Chaucer is a useful collection 
of all Chaucer’s references to saints, and of modern discussions arising therefrom. 
Some of these references are clarified, and of others our incomprehension is 
reasserted. Few students of English literature can rival Mr. Gerould’s know- 
ledge of saints’ legends, and if he is defeated by the Host’s hagiological malapro- 
pisms nobody else is likely to succeed in explaining them, save by some lucky 
new discovery. Chaucer’s knowledge of saints’ legends is shown to be that of the 
widely read, lettered, devout man of his times we know him to have been. He 
clearly had no special interest in the lives of saints. Mr. Gerould perhaps under- 
rates the usefulness of a saint’s name for a rhyme at a time when as oaths they 
were in everyone’s mouth. A rather surprising slip is the attribution of the Holy 
Blood of Hailes (a Cistercian abbey in Gloucestershire) te the Premonstratensian 
abbey of Halesowen, which, moreover, is in Worcestershire, not Shropshire. 
Skeat’s note (CT. C 652) is correct. 

The second essay deals with the social status of the Franklin. No attempt is 
made to find an original for the Franklin in real life, but Root’s and Kittredge’s 


' For example, the figures for Verb Final on p. 63 show that rhythmic prose has the 
higher proportion, but it does not seem to be pointed out that this is partly due to the fact 
that rhythmic prose happens to contain, merely as a consequence of its style, a higher 
proportion of ‘apodoses’. 

? Dr. Barrett continually quotes examples containing pronominal subjects, auxiliary 
verbs, negatives, &c., to illustrate distinctions which probably apply only to clauses where 
these features are not present. 
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opinion (to some extent supported by O.E£.D.) that the Franklin is a wealthy 
parvenu is refuted with a wealth of illustrative quotation. He is amply proved 
a gentleman, and his status is here settled once and for all. 

In the third essay, on “The vicious Pardoner’, the attractive and amusing 
suggestion is made that the ‘ale-stake’ at which the Pardoner pauses before 
telling his tale (CT. C 321-2) is in fact his friend the Summoner, who was 
absurdly wearing a huge garland on his head ‘As greet as it were for an ale-stake’ 
(CT. A 667). Some inconsistencies between the Pardoner’s Prologue and Tale 
and the description of him in the General Prologue are pointed out, though 
Chaucer’s contemptuous remark ‘I trowe he were a gelding or a mare’ is probably 
better taken as an insult than as the dispassionately scientific diagnosis which 
Mr. Gerould seems to think it. The Pardoner’s Prologue and Tale are interpreted 
as a drunken monologue and the analysis of them brings out some points which 
are often overlooked. 

The Wife of Bath’s Prologue and Tale are examined in the fourth essay, in which 
‘common sense and preoccupation with sex’ are found to be her predominant 
characteristics. That she begins her story with a rape is taken to be a ‘grotesque 
absurdity’ which illustrates her obsession with sex. Yet, as Mr. Gerould himself 
points out, the modified beginning suits the tale. 

Mr. Gerould cautions us against the error of confusing the poet and his 
characters, in other words, of treating the Pilgrims as real people, or even as 
characters in a realistic drama (an error critics of Shakespeare have for some time 
abandoned). Yet he is not altogether free from this confusion himself. Thus he 
writes ‘Chauntecleer may be supposed to have found the legend [of St. Kenelm] 
in the collection of John of Tynemouth, since his ostentatious pedantry would 
hardly have permitted him to read the widely circulated version in English’ 
(p. 18). This is presumably meant to be facetious, but even so, it is meaningless 
as criticism. Are we meant to apply the remark, and the pedantry, to Chaucer? 
In all seriousness Mr. Gerould seems often to regard the Pardoner’s and Dame 
Alison’s self-revealing speeches as if they were those of real persons, or at least 
were genuinely dramatic soliloquies. They have indeed concessions to realism, 
but much slighter than is often supposed. It is a satiric convention to represent 
a scoundrel as truthfully describing what in actual life he endeavours to conceal. 
Chaucer makes the Friar make his Summoner in the Friar’s Tale do it, Chaucer 
makes the Pardoner and the Wife of Bath do it. Shakespeare made Richard III, 
Iago, Edmund the Bastard do it; and Jean de Meung had perhaps started it all 
with the confession of Faux-Semblant in the Roman de la Rose. ‘The non-realistic 
elements in such confessions are sometimes not recognized by Mr. Gerould. 

The last two essays are on “The serious mind of Chaucer’ and on ‘The limita- 
tions of Chaucer’. In the first of these Chaucer’s effects of pathos are particu- 
larly emphasized, but also his command of a serious tone, as in the Franklin’s 
Tale. It is welcome to find a critic who is not obsessed with Chaucer’s sense of 
humour, and who does not, for example, dismiss Troilus’s great Boethian 
soliloquy as merely reflecting a fad of contemporary interest, of no real impor- 
tance to the poem. Among Chaucer’s limitations are reckoned his lack of feeling 
for natural scenery ; his lack of the ‘nationalism’ supposed to underlie in part the 
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poetry of the alliterative revival (is it not rather provincialism?); his failure to 
find in the lyric a greater intensity of personal feeling and a means of self- 
revelation. It is a brief essay, but on an unusual and important subject. Some of 
Mr. Gerould’s requirements are probably anachronistic, but while there is 
ground for disagreement with some of his judgements there is none for his 
manner in dealing with a subject that needs a ripe mind, modest, scrupulous and 
precise, bold without recklessness, sympathetic without adulation. 

Much the same may be said of the book as a whole. Though it is written in a 
flat and colourless style, and though one may disagree with various points, it is 
learned, close to the text, conscientious, and in spirit humane and generous. 

D. S. BREWER 


Science and Religion in Elizabethan England. By Paut H. Kocuer. Pp. 
xii+340. San Marino, California: The Huntington Library, 1953. $6.00. 


Professor Kocher’s study is based on an extensive reading of the books 
published in England during the latter part of the sixteenth century and the 
earlier years of the seventeenth century—especially books concerned with science 
or theology. The analysis of the evidence thus accumulated supplies the founda- 
tion for the conclusions he sets forth regarding the complex interrelations of 
science and religion in Elizabethan England. His method provides us with a 
valuable index to the majority opinions of the age and forces a re-appraisal of 
many generalizations that have been widely accepted in recent years. 

Several examples of the general conclusions he has reached after a compre- 
hensive survey of his evidence call for special mention: 

1. Almost all theologians favoured scientific studies so long as they were not 
undertaken in a spirit of avowed animosity to fundamental tenets of religion; by 
revealing to mankind the wonders of God’s handiwork in the physical world, 
science glorified the Creator and promoted religious faith. A tradition of long 
standing in the Church enabled its intelligent leaders to accept advances in 
scientific knowledge that contradicted the rigorously literal interpretation of the 
Scriptures. As a consequence of the traditional doctrine that the language of 
the Bible is figurative and symbolic, ‘accomodated’ to the comprehension of the 
uneducated believer, no Christian, whatever his creed might be, was regularly 
confronted with having to choose between his faith and the conclusions to which 
reason led him in his study of the physical world. The notion that scientific 
studies might lead man to a presumptuous questioning of Divine power, and 
thus included possible dangers that outweighed their positive benefits, did not 
become the basis of distinction between creeds but only between individual 
temperaments. Calvin and his most influential followers, more explicitly than 
Luther, taught that the supreme authority of the text of the Bible extended only 
to matters of morals and theology; the Scriptures were not enthroned as a text- 
book of science. In short, there was nothing in the dogmas of Calvinism, 
Anglicanism, or Catholicism that made any one of the three more or less favour- 
able to science than the others. 

2. A second conclusion follows as a corollary. The author suggests that if 
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Catholics and Anglicans appear to be less favourable to the ‘new science’ than 
their Puritan contemporaries, the cause should not be sought in their religious 
beliefs, but in their reluctance to abandon the older scientific systems which had 
been accepted with some modifications for centuries by the Christian Church 
and had thus become an intimate part of the views of man and the universe held 
by the older faiths. 

3. A conclusion closely related to the two preceding emerges from Mr. 
Kocher’s judicious analysis of the influence of Puritanism on science in seven- 
teenth-century England—a subject that has probably received more attention 
than any other concerned with the relations of religion and science in the Renais- 
sance. Puritanism, if we are to give the term any theological meaning, must 
signify a supporter with varying degrees of moderation or immoderation of 
Calvinistic doctrines. Mr. Kocher reports (pp. 17-18) that he has been unable to 
find any convincing evidence to support the familiar argument that the religious 
beliefs of the Puritans caused them to be more active proponents of science than 
men of other faiths. He concludes that the relations between Puritanism and the 
development of the new science were, to use the terminology of logic, ‘accidental’ 
rather than ‘essential’. As a religion it possessed certain features that were 
favourable and others that were unfavourable; but, by far the most important 
factor was that it was the religion of the majority of middle-class merchants who 
were the principal economic beneficiaries of the new discoveries and inventions 
in navigation and other applied sciences. To ask whether they were interested in 
these sciences because they were Puritans or because they were merchants would 
be a question misleading by its over-simplification, for by this time Puritanism 
had ‘allied itself with mercantile utilitarianism in a potent combination of 
religious, economic, and social forces. Here, perhaps, rather than in the field of 
explicit dogma, its help to science was strongest.’ 

Mr. Kocher’s treatment of this oft-discussed subject exemplifies the chief 
merit of his book. He successfully avoids most of the over-simplifications of 
previous studies and their dubious generalizations. Having had occasion in 
connexion with another study to read most of the sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century treatises upon which his book is based, this reviewer is in complete 
agreement with the three general conclusions already mentioned. He would also 
subscribe to most of the others to which Mr. Kocher’s examination of the evid- 
ence leads him. For example: 

4. The idea of the decay of nature entered into complex combinations with 
other themes of the age, but there is insufficient evidence to establish it as one of 
the ruling ideas of the Elizabethan period ; by comparison with other pessimistic 
beliefs, such as-that of original sin, it was shallow-rooted. 

These four general conclusions illustrate the range of this study. They have 
the solid strength of the special method the author has chosen. As long as the 
reader bears in mind that the conclusions are based upon appraisals of majority 
opinion, he can rely on their having the particular virtues inherent in such ap- 
praisals, and also, unfortunately, on their being subject to the inevitable weak- 
nesses of generalizations so derived when employed in a discussion of the ideas 
of specific individuals. It is only when Mr. Kocher turns aside, in his comments, 
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to make inferences about the motives that determined the attitude of certain 
writers on some question that he wanders from his usual awareness of the com- 
plexity of the problems with which he deals. Properly to assess the reasons 
underlying any given statement on matters of science and religion, or even to 
interpret its meaning accurately, often requires a thorough study of the man’s life 
and of the entire body of his writings; it is rightly said (p. 61) to be a ‘problem 
for individual biography’. 

However, for most of the writers discussed, the needed biographical studies 
simply do not exist at the present time, and Mr. Kocher, within the limits of his 
survey, could not be expected to supply them. The defect of inadequate historical 
and biographical analysis is especially notable in his comments on the reasons 
which led to the rejection of the Copernican theory by many of the Elizabethan 
scientists such as Leonard Digges, Thomas Hill, and Blundeville, or to its 
acceptance by Thomas Digges, Blagrave, and in part at least by Gilbert and 
Edward Wright. Because he did not fully analyse the precise state of the scientific 
evidence for or against the heliocentric system at any given date, he often implies 
that theological rather than scientific arguments played a dominant role in deter- 
mining the man’s attitude—a conclusion that a more detailed study would 
demonstrate to be doubtful. Here chronology becomes of basic importance, 
especially when one remembers that the scientifically tenable Tychonic system 
was proposed in 1588, and in 1600 Gilbert’s suggestion that the earth’s magnetic 
properties explained the diurnal rotation postulated by Copernicus. The failure 
to verify the essential dates of many of the treatises quoted becomes, in fact, the 
chief weakness of Mr. Kocher’s excellent book when he passes from the realm 
of general conclusions about the period as a whole to specific conclusions about 
the genesis of the ideas expressed in particular treatises. Examples are the dating 
of Hill’s Schoole of Skil, Blundeville’s Exercises, and Elyot’s Castel of Helthe. 

The only purpose in calling attention to these minor defects is to caution the 
reader against assuming that the surpassing quality and value of the book in 
many important respects guarantees other virtues that the author’s very purpose 


and method often precluded him from attaining. 
FRANCIS R. JOHNSON 


Queen Elizabeth’s Entertainment at Mitcham. Edited by LesLiz Hotson. 
Pp. x-+57. New Haven: Yale University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumber- 
lege, 1953. $3.00; 20s. net. 

Dr. Hotson has added two short pieces to the Lyly canon. The first of these 
was discovered by Miss Nellie McNeill O’Farrell among the papers of Dr. 
Julius Caesar now in the British Museum (Add. MS. 12497), at one time in the 
possession of Horace Walpole. The text of this entertainment is endorsed by 
Dr. Caesar “The 2. speeches dialogue wise to Q. Elizabeth at my howse at 
Mitcham 13. Sept. 1598’. Closely connected with this entertainment (entitled 
by Dr. Hotson Poet, Painter and Musician) is a Supplication delivered on the 
previous day to the Queen on her arrival. There is no external evidence of 


authorship. 
The other piece was found amongst the papers deposited by the Earl of 
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Winchelsea and Nottingham at the Northamptonshire Record Office, Lamport 
Hall (MS. Finch Hatton 2414). It was performed at Sir William Russell’s house 
at Chiswick on 28 July 1602. This manuscript is signed with Lyly’s name, and 
may be in the dramatist’s own hand, though unfortunately Dr. Hotson does not 
reproduce a specimen of the handwriting. This Chiswick Entertainment, con- 
sisting of two speeches by an Angler, resembles the Cowdray Entertainment of 
1591 (ed. Bond, i. 427). It is elegant, brief, and unimportant. 

The importance of these discoveries is that they show that Lyly, after he gave 
up writing for the stage, continued to provide courtly entertainments; and it is 
possible that a number of similar pieces should be ascribed to him. 

Dr. Hotson has provided short but discursive introductions and copious notes. 
He devotes much of his space to an attempt to prove that Lyly wrote the Mitcham 
Entertainment. It was certainly written either by Lyly or by a close imitator, and 
most readers will have little doubt that Lyly was in fact the author. The most 
striking parallel is the following: 


Poet. . . . Hast thow drawen all these kinges? . . . In what tyme? 
Paynter. Little more then two yeres. 

Poet. I had thought in much lesse then in one moneth. 

Paynter. Why: is it so easy? 

Poet. No, but bycause they are so homely. 


This closely echoes a passage in Campaspe: 


Alex. Aurelius would in one houre colour four faces. 
Apel. I meruaile in half an houre he did not foure. 
Alex. Why, is it so easie? 

Apel. No, but he doth it so homely. 


This parallel is sufficiently convincing in itself; but the case for Lyly’s authorship 
is not greatly helped by some of Dr. Hotson’s arguments. It may be true that 
‘Lyly’s favorite words and expressions abound’ but many of the usages listed 
were by no means uncommon: absolute (perfect), amiable (beautiful), commonly, 
decipher, artificer (portrait-painter), counterfeit (portrait), shadow (portray). The 
ten pages of parallel words and passages contain some which are significant, but 
many which are not. Among the latter may be classed the following: cell, 
peremptorie, conceal, blind whelp, within a penny’s compass, brain pan, wrastle, 
wade no furder, Tis true, fantastical, silly, no more words, proceed, limbecks. It is 
difficult to see any point in some of the parallels, e.g. ‘his large and wyde harte’ 
and ‘If ye think his body too straight for his hearte, ye shall find the worlde 
wyde enoughe for his body’; or ‘her eyes and handes must supply the want of 
her tongue’ and ‘disabled me to performe with my handes the office of my heart’. 
By such means it would be possible to prove that any Elizabethan wrote the works 
of any other. 

Apart from this, Dr. Hotson has done his work with his usual skill. The text 
of the Entertainment is accurate apart from one or two deviations from the 
manuscript in the matter of spelling and the omission of the word im between all 
and their (1. 69). There is some useful information in the introduction about the 
rival claims of poetry and painting in Elizabethan times. 
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The Mitcham Entertainment will not add to Lyly’s reputation, but it was well 
worth printing. It is written in the modified euphuistic style of the author’s 
later years, and it contains a song which is not good enough to prove that Lyly 
was the author of the songs in his comedies, nor bad om to prove that he 
could not have written them: 


I cannot chuse but laugh, 
to see how paynters prove, 
by vayne devise of apish art 
To paynt the Queene of Love. 
Where Colors and conceipts 
would blaze the Beauty forth, 
Of which no eye, no art, no tong, 
no thought can prize the worth. 


In spite of the fact that this edition is limited to 500 copies and in spite of the 
four illustrations, the price is excessive for fifty-seven pages in a not very durable 
binding. It should be added that the Mitcham Entertainment was revived in 


1952 to celebrate the 25oth anniversary of Yale University. 
KENNETH MuIR 


Shakespeare’s Measure for Measure. By Mary LASCELLES. Pp. x+172. 
London: The Athlone Press, 1953. 15s. net. 


There is, as Miss Lascelles laments, no stable tradition in the criticism of 
Measure for Measure. Some earlier critics rhapsodized over its heroine, while 
others were shocked by her conduct and by Shakespeare’s apparent approval 
of it. By placing her in an Elizabethan context, W. W. Lawrence and R. W. 
Chambers helped towards understanding; but its very uncertainties have left 
Measure for Measure a prey to interpretation. Some of the mass of commentary 
it has attracted in the last twenty years has been of the kind that throws more 
light on the critic than the play. Miss Lascelles has read all the critics; but she 
gives no résumé of the critical controversies. Polemics above all are no part of 
her aim. Instead, without sacrificing the privileges of the informed scholar, she 
contrives to push the critics into the background while subjecting her mind, 
alert but receptive, to the impression of the play itself. In the fullest—and 
unquestionably the best—study that we have of it, she travels patiently ‘alongside 
the play’, scene by scene, recording but not prejudging the impact of each detail 
as it occurs. 

The only thing that is allowed to come before the play itself is the material 
out of which the play was made. A preliminary chapter tidily surveys other treat- 
ments of the story of the monstrous ransom—not, however, in order to hunt 
down Shakespeare’s sources but to explore the story’s literary or dramatic poten- 
tialities. And as we proceed Shakespeare’s handling of his material is frequently 
illuminated by comparison with Cinthio or Whetstone, or—a less usual but 
fruitful method—with the later adaptations by Davenant and Gildon. In the 
traditional story, the central figure is variously the wife or the sister of the 
condemned man; and Miss Lascelles shows that the difference is significant, since 
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the sister, but not the wife, can pay the abominable ransom and have, via mar- 
riage, a way still open to honour and a happy ending. In fact Shakespeare chose 
to give the story an original aspect by presenting a sister who could not pay the 
price. That ‘he gave her the convent’ is thus explicable as a matter of dramatic 
expediency (pp. 57-58, 150-1). The text (‘wishing a more strict restraint’, 
‘a vice that most I doe abhorre’) certainly supports the view that ‘the dramatic 
centre of the play, until the Duke intervenes, is an abhorrence of unchastity’ 
(p. 152). But Isabella’s choice once past, the religious vocation which dictates 
it ceases to be significant, and Isabella shrinks temporarily into a two-dimensional 
figure. Miss Lascelles carries the reader with her when she recognizes a change 
of focus in the middle of the play and marks it quite precisely at the point where 
the Duke intervenes between Isabella and Claudio, henceforth to dominate the 
action. It is, of course, here that the real difficulties begin: Miss Lascelles’s 
patient method has perhaps its surest reward in the illumination she brings to 
the dark places of the fourth act. Leaving the textual difficulties till they actually 
impede her progress, she is able to suggest a plausible explanation of them in 
Shakespeare’s need to improvise. She skilfully discriminates between those 
which are sufficiently explained by haste and those which point to textual cor- 
ruption, of which the negligent state of Shakespeare’s papers at this point may 
still be the determining cause. She steers a clean course between theories which 
ascribe all anomalies to revision and those which overlook anomalies in denying 
the author the hesitations which produce them. Showing, I am convinced, a 
surer understanding of Shakespeare’s dramatic composition, she sees him throw- 
ing his play on to paper while it is still shaping in his mind. Nevertheless, what 
some influential critics have taken for improvisation—Barnardine and his reprieve 
—-she regards as ‘integral to the play’s design’ (pp. 107 ff.). That Barnardine was 
introduced into the play to provide a contrast and not a substitute for Claudio 
is among her many percipient comments; when he is first mentioned, the fooling 
with Pompey is clearly preparing for some comic hanging business. The failure 
to prepare for Mariana—though Miss Lascelles does not elaborate on this—is 
by contrast the more striking. Mariana’s huddled introduction suggests that 
Shakespeare, seeing clearly from the start that Isabella must hold fast to her 
purity, found himself in the middle of the play before confronting the problem 
of how then Angelo was still to fall and be forgiven. The unsatisfactoriness of 
Juliet’s part may also be a consequence of the fluidity of Shakespeare’s plan: 
I find Miss Lascelles persuasive here in holding it less probable that Juliet’s 
part has been cut down in rewriting than that more was once intended for her 
than in the end was written (p. 71). 

There are many illuminating comments on particular details. The spotlight 
does not always fall on the favourite passages: the ‘Devills Crest’ crux and the 
imagery of ‘teeming foyson’ are equally passed over. But sometimes a much- 
quoted passage is pertinently reconsidered: the epithets ‘en-skied, and sainted’ 
are rightly shown to be a tribute less to Isabella as a person than to her vocation 
as a nun; Angelo’s comparison of the Duke to ‘powre divine’ is given its just due, 
with a firm correction of those who have taken a simile for a statement of identity. 
There is an admirable note on ‘More then our Brother, is our Chastitie’: if all 
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critics had understood so well the conventions of the art they were interpreting, 
Isabella would have had much less ink thrown over her. This book shows so 
nice a response to the niceties of dramatic art that one offers objection anywhere 
with trepidation. Yet surely there is something malapropos in the first paragraph 
on p. 81. It is the critic, not the Duke, who introduces the thought of buying 
life, and there is no question yet of what the Duke knows or how; for, as Miss 
Lascelles herself so well perceives elsewhere, a dramatist may convey to the 
audience an ironic undertone through a speaker who himself is deaf to it. To 
contend that Angelo’s act against Isabella, however ineffectual, was undeniably 
performed, since he placed his victim in an intolerable dilemma, is to shift the 
meaning of the word ‘act’ (p. 137); and when the critic says that either issue of 
the dilemma is intolerable, she neglects to add that both issues are in the play 
avoided. I do not think it is in the dilemma itself that the substance of the play 
breaks through its pattern. 

Yet that more emotion is released than tragicomedy can accommodate one 
will readily agree. And an excellent, if brief, discussion of the nature of tragi- 
comedy finally brings not only the denouement but the whole play into focus. 
The dilemma that the play puts us in is well stated: the people of the play have 
outgrown, but not relinquished, a particular convention (p. 121). The ‘problem’ 
of the play—how best to take it—does not therefore admit of being solved. But 
at least, with the help of so discerning a critic, the problem can be understood. 

HAROLD JENKINS 


The Composition of Shakespeare’s Plays. By ALBERT FEUILLERAT. Pp. x+ 
340. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1953; London: Geoffrey Cumber- 
lege, 1953. $5.00; 32s. 6d. net. 

The late Albert Feuillerat, Professor of French at Yale, was the editor of 
Sidney’s works in the Cambridge Classics. At the time of his death he was 
engaged on a three-volume work, of which he had completed the first volume, 
now prepared for the press by Professor Charles Prouty, Mrs. Prouty, and others. 
Apart from a few slips (e.g. Timothy Dwight for Bright) and some textual incon- 
sistencies in quotations, they have performed their large and onerous task with 
care. But there seems no point in altering the original readings deny and dew’d 
to deni and dued. 

Professor Feuillerat challenges the present orthodoxy with regard to Shake- 
speare’s early plays. He believes that The First Part of the Contention and The 
True Tragedie of Richard Duke of Yorke were fairly accurate reproductions of 
plays written by two unknown dramatists, and the Folio versions of these two 
plays are Shakespeare’s revisions of them. Titus Andronicus, he argues, was 
written by the same authors and revised by Shakespeare. Richard II was written 
in rhymed verse by a third author (C), revised by A, and afterwards by Shake- 
speare. Richard III was written by A and B and revised by Shakespeare. The 
First Quarto of Romeo and Juliet consisted of an old play (c. 1562) recast by A in 
blank verse, and revised in part by Shakespeare. He completed this revision 
before the Second Quarto was published in 1599. 

All this is highly speculative. It is based on the theory of ‘continuous copy’ 
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and on the old assumption that Shakespeare began his career as a reviser of old 
plays. Feuillerat’s argument would be more convincing if he made some attempt 
to answer Professor Alexander’s view that the Contention and the True Tragedie 
were bad quartos based on Shakespeare’s plays. It is difficult to believe in the 
three ghost-authors, A, B, and C, not because there is anything inherently im- 
probable in the view that Shakespeare began as a reviser, but because the charac- 
teristics of the parts ascribed to A, B, and C can be explained in other ways. 
They are thus described by Professor Feuillerat : 


Author C was the oldest of the three; he belonged to the period when it was usual 
to write plays in rhymed verse, extensive fragments of which are to be found in 
Richard II and in Romeo and Juliet. Author A, who succeeded author C, wrote in 
blank verse; he seems to have had in Lord Strange’s company the position of 
principal purveyor of plays and sometimes that of reviser. The third author, B, 
was an imitator of Marlowe’s hyperbolic style and was casually called in to bring 
some Marlovian flavor wherever it could be introduced. Author C and author A 
have a versification and a style so characteristic that if some of their other plays have 
been published under their names it should be easy to identify them. Author B 
imitated Marlowe so felicitously that I imagine it will be difficult to discover who 
he was. 


But the very existence of A, B, and C can be questioned. Was there ever a time 
when it was customary to write whole plays in heroic couplets, or at least in 
couplets remotely resembling those used in Romeo and Fuliet? “The jigging veins 
of rhyming mother wits’ against which Marlowe revolted are not likely to have 
been heroic couplets, and it may well be that Shakespeare himself experimented 
again in rhymed verse about the year 1595. Author A with his unscannable lines, 
which Feuillerat bravely explains as survivals of earlier versification, may be a 
needless invention to explain away Shakespeare’s own lines as perverted by 
actor, pirate, and compositor. Author B, Marlowe’s imitator, seems to me to be 
indistinguishable from the early Shakespeare, as unequally reproduced by a 
memorial reconstruction. One B passage in 2 Henry VI (1. i. 233-56) is, in fact, 
to be found in the Contention unaltered. Metrical tests, on which Professor 
Feuillerat relies mainly to differentiate his three ghosts from each other and from 
Shakespeare, are notoriously unreliable, especially when applied to short pas- 
sages ; and some of the passages ascribed to B are not more than eight or ten lines 
in length, and one passage is ascribed to a later period of Shakespeare’s career on 
the strength of five feminine endings in seventeen lines of verse. 

It is often impossible to be sure of the relation between texts, and though most 
people are convinced that the Contention is a debased version of 2 Henry VI, 
Feuillerat can still make out a case that the latter is a revision of the former. 
Certainly there is reason to believe that the play as given in the Folio contains 
some later revisions, but Feuillerat says nothing that can disprove the view that 
the Contention is a bad quarto. We may take these two lines from the first scene: 


To you Duke Humphrey must vnfold his grief 
To you Duke Humfrey must vnioad his grief (F) 
Reuersing Monuments of conquered France 
Defacing Monuments of Conquer’d France (F) 
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Professor Feuillerat implies that unload and Defacing are Shakespeare’s revisions 
of an earlier dramatist; but it is more likely that unfold and Reuersing were errors 
of, or Shakespearian first drafts for, the other two words. A clearer example of 
corruption is afforded by the First Quarto of Romeo and Juliet : 


Ah deare I[uliet, 
How well thy beauty doth become this graue? 
O I beleeue that vnsubstanciall death, 
Is amorous, and doth court my loue. 


Feuillerat thinks that these lines were written by Shakespeare, and that he re- 
wrote them in the following form, as in the Second Quarto: 


Ah deare I[uliet 
Why art thou yet so faire? I will beleeue 
That vnsubstanciall death is amorous 
And that the leane abhorred monster keepes 
Thee here in darke to be his parramour? 


Finally, Shakespeare changed J will to shall I. It seems more likely that the 
First Quarto version is derived from the version printed in the Second Quarto. 
At no stage of his career would Shakespeare have written the line 


Is amorous, and doth court my loue. 


The Second Quarto was printed from a copy of the First, corrected by refer- 
ences to Shakespeare’s original manuscript in which, presumably, J will was a 
first thought, not plainly deleted, and so printed in error. 

It is useful and necessary to question critical orthodoxies from time to time, 
and Professor Feuillerat makes out a plausible case for his heresy; but in spite 


of his efforts it will probably be a case of Love’s Labour’s Lost, 
KENNETH MuIR 


Shakespeare’s Learning. An Inquiry into the Growth of his Mind and 
Art. By Virci. K. Wuiraker. Pp. x+366. San Marino, California: The 
Huntington Library, 1953. $6.50. 


Dr. Whitaker’s book combines material which would have been seen in old- 
fashioned Quellenforschungen with what used to be classed as literary influences 
or even as contemporary thought. The novelty of this study lies in its emphasis 
upon Shakespeare’s habits of composition. His use of learning and not its extent 
is the object of investigation. Beginning with the earliest dramas, Dr. Whitaker 
finds Shakespeare depending closely on school learning, upon new literary 
fashions, and upon traditional religious instruction. With the English History 
Play, Shakespeare embarked upon an attempt to generalize—under the conditions 
of art—and this led him on to more philosophic reading. At the same time, as a 
dramatist, he learned to extract from his sources the telling phrase, the arresting 
scene, and to develop his leading characters, often at the cost of logical consis- 
tency or a well-articulated story. This is illustrated by a comparison of King 
John with The Troublesome Reign. As his art developed, Shakespeare grew more 
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eclectic and more high-handed in his treatment of his sources, while he also 
became more deeply involved in speculation. Such neat and symmetrical plans as 
Dr. Tillyard discerned in the history plays are not, according to Dr. Whitaker, in 
Shakespeare’s style. Behind the tragedies he would see the influence of Hooker 
and his views on the corruption of reason by the Fall, and on the relation of 
Nature to Grace. 

Dr. Whitaker discusses a number of modern theories on the structure of the 
plays: besides Tillyard on the histories, he weighs up Battenhouse, Theodore 
Spencer, and Miss Lily B. Campbell. Occasionally a more recent work appears 
to have been overlooked. John Danby’s book on King Lear, which stands in 
urgent need of correction on some matters, might have been considered; the 
recent challenge to Peter Alexander’s theories about The Contention between 
York and Lancaster and The True Tragedy of Richard III would not be without 
effect upon earlier chapters. Dr. Whitaker does not carry his study beyond the 
period of the great tragedies, by which time he thinks that Shakespeare’s assimi- 
lative powers were fully extended. Yet the relation of the last plays to contem- 
porary drama might bear further investigation. Professor F. P. Wilson’s article 
on ‘Shakespeare’s Reading’ (Shakespeare Survey, 3) and Professor Hardin 
Craig’s on ‘Motivation in Shakespeare’s Choice of Material’ (Shakespeare Survey, 
4) confirm the kind of approach which Dr. Whitaker uses. 

The picture of a developing mind is the most valuable thing in this book. The 
chief defect is that the author becomes so interested in working out each stage of 
Shakespeare’s growth that he does not always relate it very clearly to the progress 
of the general argument. The work tends to fall into sections, the two chief 
divisions being that on the histories and that on the tragedies. The survey of 
modern scholarship is, on the other hand, well balanced and judicious: the work 
of Baldwin, Curry, and Haydn is seen in perspective. Dr. Whitaker’s book is 
indeed assimilative and meditative rather than novel; he combines, elaborates, 
and amends the findings of the last fifteen or twenty years. Pleasant little asides 
and a certain ease of style temper the gravity of this useful and learned work. 

M. C. BRADBROOK 


The Dramatic Works of Thomas Dekker. Edited by Frepson Bowers. 
Vol. 1. Pp. xviii+-469. Cambridge: University Press, 1953. 35s. net. 


This is an austere edition by one of the foremost American bibliographers 
and textual critics. The general reader will find in it no literary trappings: 
Professor Bowers is content to establish the text and set out the evidence on 
which it is based together with the methods he has pursued. Each play is pre- 
ceeded by a “Textual Introduction’ ; the play itself follows the copy-text closely, 
and only departures from its substantive readings are recorded at the foot of the 
page; after the text follow a few “Textual Notes’ justifying the retention or 
rejection of original readings, a list of ‘Press-Variants’ between different copies 
of the original collated (a notable feature of the edition being that the editor has 
collated every available copy), a list of ‘Emendations of Accidentals’ in the copy- 
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text (that is of spelling, punctuation, capitalization, and so forth—readings which, 
though not ‘substantive’, may yet affect the sense of a passage), and an ‘Historical 
Collation of Early Editions’. A.complete examination of seventeenth-century 
editions was, of course, necessary in case any of them contained significant 
alterations (which they occasionally do) and it was only right-that the result 
should be placed on record, but it is all to the good to have it printed as an 
appendage rather than cluttering up the foot of the pages as in most editions of 
the sort. Alterations by previous editors appear only to be recorded when 
accepted as emendations into the text. The general introduction on “The Text 
of this Edition’ explains the editorial methods adopted in the preparation of the 
text and the construction of the apparatus. Thus the reader has before him every- 
thing he needs to judge how the editor has set about his task. Mr. Bowers has in 
the past, in many papers and articles, set a notably high standard for biblio- 
graphical and critical work: we are now able to see him living up to his own severe 
requirements. 

The present volume contains five plays, in order of composition so far as this 
can be ascertained, prefaced by Dekker’s brief contribution to the manuscript 
play of Sir Thomas More (B.M. MS. Harley 7368, f. 13)—the only piece of 
dramatic composition that has reached us in Dekker’s own handwriting. This 
has been reprinted from the Muione Society’s edition of the play, but ‘No 
attempt has been made to preserve the facsimile lining of the Malone text’, the 
whole being printed as prose. This was perhaps ‘njudicious, for Il. 25-26 form 
a riming couplet, and this suggests that ll. gq-10 and 12-13 may each be intended 
as a line and a half of blank verse. In each case they are so written in the 
manuscript. At 1. 20 the italic direction ‘weepes.’, here thrust into the text, stands 
in the original and in the Malone Society’s print in the margin. 

The five plays are The Shoemakers’ Holiday, Old Fortunatus, Patient Grissil, 
Satiromastix, and Sir Thomas Wyatt. The diverse textual origins of the quartos 
make an interesting study. The Shoemakers’ Holiday was written, or writing, in 
July 1599' and was acted at court on 1 January 1600. The quarto appeared the 
same year without entrance in the Stationers’ Register, through it was evidently 
authorized by the author at least, and appears to have been printed from his 
foul papers. Fortunatus was written, or rather rewritten from an earlier two-part 
play, by Dekker, who received £6 in full payment by the end of November 1599. 
A further payment of {£2 for adapting it for court performance was made as late 
as 12 December, and the piece was acted there during the Christmas festivities, 
perhaps on 27 December. The quarto of 1600, again obviously authorized, was 
duly registered on 20 February and again printed from foul papers. These, how- 
ever, appear to have been annotated for use on the stage, and Mr. Bowers makes 
the tempting suggestion that, as time pressed, shift was made with the author’s 


1 ‘On 15 July 1599 Henslowe had advanced £3 towards buying the book from Dekker’, 
says Bowers. This is literally correct, but might be taken to imply that Henslowe advanced 
the sum to Dekker in earnest of the play. It is safer to stick to the original wording. What 
Henslowe did was to lend the sum to two of the Admiral’s men ‘to bye a Boocke Called the 
gentle Craft of thomas dickers’. Dekker presumably received more than £3 for the play, 
and the wording rather suggests that this was the last payment. 
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manuscript at the court performance before the regular prompt-book was pre- 
pared. But the play must not only have been licensed by the Master of the Revels 
but approved by him for presentation at court. 

That Dekker’s two earliest plays should have been printed so soon after 
production is remarkable, and that they were printed from foul papers possibly 
significant. Had this happened once, we might have suspected that it was one of 
those cases, alleged by Heywood, in which an author made a double sale of his 
work, first to the stage and then to the press; but a repetition would be unlikely. 
As it is, it looks as though the youthful Dekker rivalled, if he did not anticipate, 
Jonson, as he did Marston, in the practice of reserving the right to print his 
plays, instead of selling them outright to the company. 

Patient Grissil tells a more complicated tale. ‘The only early edition seems to 
have been printed from the prompt-book or an authorized copy of it, but it did 
not appear till 1603. Between 16 October and 29 December 1599 Dekker, 
Chettle, and Haughton had received a total of £10. ros. in earnest of the play: 
no final payment is recorded, but the play must have been ready early in 1600. 
On 18 March comes a remarkable entry, unique of its kind in Henslowe’s diary: 
one of the Admiral’s men borrowed {2 ‘to geue vnto the printer to staye the 
printing of patient gresell’: ten days later Cuthbert Burby registered the play 
as his copy, although it did not actually appear for another three years, and was 
then published, not by Burby, but by Henry Rocket, a former apprentice of his. 
There is here a rich field for speculation. Mr. Bowers suggests that the stayed 
copy may have been a surreptitious one, that Burby’s may have been a blocking 
entry, and that later Henslowe—or surely rather the company!—may have 
released the authorized text. This, of course, is conceivable, though it is not 
obvious why, if the staying had been effective, the play should have been released 
at all. On the other hand, in view of the fact that Burby did nothing with the 
cepy he entered, it is possible that it was he whom the company bought off, 
and that after a decent interval he connived at Rocket’s publishing it. In that 
case, however, we may wonder how the prompt-book, or even a copy of it, got 
into the printer’s hands. At least it seems unlikely that in this instance Dekker 
had any part in the transaction. 

So far Dekker had written for the Admiral’s company: his next piece, Satiro- 
mastix, was acted by the Chamberlain’s men and Paul’s boys, and we have no 
record of its composition. But since it was intended as a reply to Jonson’s 
Poetaster, produced in the spring of 1601, it must have been still a new play 
when registered on 11 November that year. The quarto of 1602 again contains 
an authorized text most likely printed from some sort of foul papers. The en- 
trance was to John Barnes and was conditional upon the piece being licensed. 
There is nothing strange in this and it does not imply any difficulty about 
obtaining the official imprimatur. If Barnes, who was the son of the Oxford 
printer and only just out of his apprenticeship, had managed to secure the latest 
squib in the poetomachia, he would naturally hasten to make sure of the copy- 
right, and if he was not in a position immediately to produce an edition himself, 
he may not have troubled or may have delayed to submit the manuscript to the 
censor. He most likely sold it to Edward White, who, after no doubt obtaining 
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the necessary licence, had an edition printed for him by Edward Allde, without 
troubling to register an assignment.' 

The Shoemakers’ Holiday and Patient Grissil appeared anonymously, Old 
Fortunatus and Satiromastix bore Dekker’s name, though in the latter Marston 
is generally supposed to have collaborated. The last play, Sir Thomas Wyatt, 
claims to have been the joint work of Dekker and Webster and to have been 
played by ‘the Queens Maiesties Seruants’. Since the print is dated 1607 this 
means Queen Anne’s men, formerly Worcester’s. The piece may therefore be 
confidently identified with the Lady Fane for which Henslowe was advancing 
money to that company to pay Dekker, Webster, Chettle, Heywood, and Smith 
in 1602. But the edition of 1607, for which no entrance was made in the Register, 
was not an authorized one but a ‘bad quarto’, the text of which had presumably 
been memorially reconstructed to serve the needs of some provincial company.” 
This Mr. Bowers recognizes as calling for a different and more conservative 
editorial technic, since there is less excuse for trying to reduce to sense and order 
what we have every reason to suppose was written down as amorphous nonsense 
than for trying to remove incidental defects from what we believe to have been 
an authoritative original. 

I conclude with a few remarks on miscellaneous points that have struck me 
while going through the volume. The title-pages of the basic editions are repro- 
duced by line blocks: they look well enough on the page, but I am not sure that 
anything was gained by reducing them by between one and two inches in height: 
in any case the reader should have been warned. The title of Satiromastix is that 
of the earlier of the two variants of 1602: this too might have been men- 
tioned. 

Since frequent reference to entries in the Stationers’ Register and Henslowe’s 
Diary was inevitable, I think it would have been worth while, even in so spare 
an edition as this, and if only in a note, to have reproduced the originals verbatim. 
Readers are much more disposed to trust an editor who puts all his cards on the 
table. 

Mr. Bowers devotes a good deal of attention to the question of compositors— 
though nothing very definite emerges—and also to presses and skeleton formes. 
This is a region in which I do not feel much at home, but I am a little doubtful 


! For some reason at which it is difficult even to guess the words ‘by E.A.’ were 
removed from the imprint in the course of printing. 

2 The statement on the title-page that the play had been acted by the Queen’s men must 
not, of course, be taken to apply to the actual version printed. So bad indeed is this that 
Bowers is reluctant to suppose that it can represent even a provincial prompt-book, and 
suggests that it may have been printed from the reporter’s foul papers that had not yet 
been tidied up for use on the stage. This is a new conception and one that future critics 
may have to take into account. But is the text worse than that of other provincial versions 
the prompt-books of which, presumably, were thrown on the market about 1593? We 
should expect the books of provincial companies—as distinct from London companies 
touring in the country—to be pretty rough. ‘It is difficult’, writes Bowers, ‘to suppose that 
such lines as I. ii. 7-11 would be spoken on the stage even in a necessarily corrupt version.” 
They do not seem to me any worse than the “To be or not to be’ speech in the 1603 Hamlet 
—but then no doubt Bowers would claim that that too was printed from a pirate’s foul 
papers. 

4690.20 27 
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about some of the conclusions drawn. It may well be that the use of a single 
skeleton throughout a quarto points to leisurely press-work, but limitation of the 
size of the edition is only one of several possible reasons for this: a single com- 
positor would in any case be hard put to it to keep up with the machining. 

Occasionally greater care might perhaps have been taken to ensure that the 
expression rendered precisely the sense intended. Mr. Bowers writes (p. 304): 
‘The critical evidence furnished by the numerous press-alterations reveals certain 
changes which, regardless of their correctness, appear to alter the compositor’s 
faithful reproduction of his copy.’ It seems to me that the phrases “The critical 
evidence furnished by’ and ‘regardless of their correctness’ are just so much 
froth obscuring the meaning, which I take to be simply that among the press- 
alterations are some in which the press-reader appears to have altered what the 
compositor had faithfully reproduced from his copy. Words are sometimes used 
oddly as when he speaks (p. 306) of certain variants being ‘the result of different 
editions’—surely ‘derived from’ or ‘indicating’ is what he means. On pp. 304-5 
the sentence, ‘On the evidence . . . it is very difficult to believe that the... 
question marks . . . which were altered in proof to full stops, did not interfere 
with manuscript punctuation, as much an exclamation as a question’, baffles me 
completely. Sometimes I am doubtful whether words are being used in ways 
unfamiliar to me or whether something has been omitted; for example (p. 14), 
‘Hence there may be very slight grounds for inferring that various [errors ?] 
stood in the manuscript’, and (p. 209) ‘On 28 March 1600 Cuthbert Burby 
entered [the play ?] for his copy in the Stationers’ Register under the hands of the 
wardens.’ On p. 109 the statement that ‘four of the eleven preserved copies of the 
play are imperfect in sheet E’ is literally correct, but for only three is it relevant 
to the question whether a leaf was cancelled, since in the fourth copy the defects 
are by no means confined to E. 

There is a mistake in the last note on p. g1, concerning Qi va@pres. Mr. Bowers 
writes: “The only appearance of vampres in N.E.D. comes in the early eighteenth 
century in a canting dictionary, where it refers to stocking and not to a part of a 
shoe. N.E.D., however, queries the word.’ There is no such word in the Oxford 
Dictionary or any other: it is vamper not vampre. O.E.D. queries whether this is 
not an error for vampey or vampy, a variant of vamp; and Mr. Bowers accepts 
vampies as an emendation for the Qr reading. But Mr. J. H. P. Pafford informs 
me that Partridge’s Dictionary of Slang cites vampers in the sense of stockings 
from The Canting Crew, 1698. The word seems, therefore, to have existed at the 
end of the seventeenth century, and may have existed at the beginning. More- 
over, vampy, like vamp, meant the foot of a stocking or a sock before it came to 
be applied to the forepart of the upper of a boot or shoe, and vamper is likely 
enough to have had the same double meaning. It is therefore a question whether 
Q1 vapres should not be emended to vampers rather than vampies. 

I regret that the Library of Congress notation for American libraries should be 
used in an English-printed book. Some English readers at least know of the 
Chapin collection, but will be mystified by ‘MWiW-C’, and many will fail to 
recognize the famous Huntington Library under the disguise ‘CSmH’. It is true 
that no harm is done, since the symbols are only used for press-variants and in 
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close association with the full titles of the libraries in question, but it would have 
been much simpler to number the copies collated. 
The Cambridge University Press deserves to be congratulated on the attractive 
appearance and excellent printing of the volume. ; 
W. W. GREG 


The First English Translation of the ‘Decameron’ (1620). By Hersert G. 
WRIGHT. Pp. 279 (Essays and Studies on English Language and Literature 
XIII). Uppsala: Lundeqvist; Copenhagen: Munksgaard; Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University Press, 1953. 16s. net. 


It is the intention of Professor Wright to add to the credit of Giovanni Florio 
another major translation, that of the ‘Decameron’. It was not until 1620 that the 
collection of Boccaccio’s tales appeared in English. The anonymity of this publi- 
cation may possibly be accounted for by the character of the work, at least it 
fits in with Mr. Wright’s suspicion that it was Florio’s doing, and that Florio, 
for reasons connected with an old family scandal, would not be anxious to be 
publicly associated with this enterprise. It is evident from an entry in the 
Stationers’ Register for 22 March 1619/20 that the licence granted by the 
Bishop of London was temporarily withdrawn by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Mr. Wright’s case seems good and his tests, considered in bulk, carry con- 
viction in spite of a somewhat awkward method of presentation. No other claim 
is here discussed, however, and although I do not know of a strong rival it 
should perhaps be recorded that Francis Douce left a note in his copy of the 
second edition suggesting John Healey. The entries on the slip bound up with 
the Bodleian copy indicate that Douce was struck by the dedication of two of 
Healey’s translations to the Earl of Pembroke and the dedication of the Boccaccio 
to his brother, Sir Philip Herbert. His argument is not developed, and, as it is 
generally supposed that Healey died before 1620, the claim is not so good as 
Florio’s, but it is worth mentioning. 

The case for Florio is built up steadily by collecting evidence of the translator’s 
tastes and connexions and by scrutinizing his mannerisms. Some characteristics 
can be deduced from tiny additions, explanatory or for emphasis, from occa- 
sional omissions and frequent verbal elaborations. 

There are some instances of his interest in dogs, horses, and seafaring. It is 
clear that he knew something about the drama and cared for music, that he had 
a strong court bias and was rather an intellectual snob. One interpolated reference 
to St. Frideswide suggests an acquaintance with Oxford; some slips show that he 
did not know Italy well. There are many signs of his serious-mindedness and of 
a Protestant bias. 

These characteristics are compared with what is known of Florio and certainly 
they tally, though it might be noted that the method (almost that of the headings 
of a ‘questionnaire’) is rather artificial. 

Certain features of the translator’s style are dealt with minutely, particularly 
his passion for alliteration both in obvious doublets and in more protracted 
sequences. Mr. Wright mentions, but does not analyse, the rhythm of the prose. 
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Clearly he is dealing with the work of someone who heard what he wrote and 
presumably intended to make the language smooth for the mouth of his reader. 
The habit of picking up the sound which is the strongest, but not necessarily 
the first, in a word suggests this intention. The instances quoted show his 
ingenuity so well that the claim that alliteration was his ‘fatal Cleopatra’ and was 
even responsible for some inaccuracies does not seem extravagant. Here and 
there one may disagree with a small point, as, for instance, with the suggestion 
that internal rhyme is intended for decoration, on p. 116 one instance is more 
probably accidental and the other mocking. But such disputable details do not 
damage the main argument. 

It appears from the Preface that Mr. Wright’s starting-point was to discover 
what text the anonymous translator had used. Careful sifting reveals a knowledge 
of the doctored Boccaccio prepared for the Counter Reformation readers by 
Salviati; one of the late editions, 1597, 1602, or 1614, was probably used. The 
French version of le Macon has been consulted, most likely in the edition of 1578. 
This is most valuable information and so necessary for the subsequent argument 
that it is a pity that the findings are placed between the examination of the 1620 
version in the first two chapters and the check comparison with Florio’s work in 
chapters 7 and 8. It would surely be more useful to have the conclusions of the 
first inquiry in hand before proceeding to the delicate business of discovering 
what is peculiar to the English version. Allowances have to be made in footnotes 
which would more easily fall into place by the other arrangement (see pp. 45 and 
94). The readjustment would also have the advantage of bringing together the 
sections where the comparison is closest. 

There is some nice scholarly work in the Appendix which traces the history of 
the woodcuts, but it is too modest to tuck away at the end of the book the 
facsimiles of the title-pages of both parts of the 1620 translation. The biblio- 
graphical details of the English version might be given more fully. The mention 
of the second edition is made casually on p. 274, and the wording of its new first 
title-page is not recorded. The printing is very accurate: I have only noticed 
four trivial slips. There is no index. 

It is perhaps a small point of interest that at least four of the words remarked 
as unusual are memorable, at any rate to the modern reader, because of Shake- 
spearian uses: dew-bedabbled; hull; paragon (as a verb), and cautelous. ‘These 
echoes might be worked into the argument to good effect, though the fabric is 


tough without these reinforcements. 
KATHLEEN M. LEA 


The Mind and Art of Jonathan Swift. By Ricarpo Quintana. Pp. xvi-+-400. 
London: Methuen & Co., 1953. 215. net. 

Jonathan Swift and the Anatomy of Satire. A Study of Satiric Technique. 
By Joun M. Butuitt. Pp. x+214. Cambridge: Harvard University Press; 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1953. $4.00; 25s. net. 


During the sixteen-year period lying between the first publication of this study 
of mine and its reappearance in the present reprinted form a great deal has 
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taken place in the way of editorial, scholarly, and critical work concerned 
with Swift. 


With these words Professor Quintana presents this reissue (by another pub- 
lisher) of his standard work on Swift. Disappointingly, he has not found it 
possible to revise his book to incorporate the fruit of these new developments. 
This is regrettable, because not the least of the merits of the original edition was 
the skill and understanding with which it presented a synoptic view of Swift 
scholarship up to 1936. Moreover, his own opinions have partly changed and 
he announces that there will be some difference of tone and emphasis when he 
writes on Swift elsewhere. 

As a compromise he briefly summarizes in his new preface, and lists more 
extensively in the additional bibliography, the more important editions and 
studies between 1936 and 1952 which must now be taken into account. None of 
them, it may be said, fundamentally affect the validity of his original exposition, 
except in the matter of the canon of Swift’s writings, where Quintana was him- 
self well aware in 1936 that he journeyed with some uncertainty through a region 
not then adequately charted. In the meantime much of the confusion has been 
cleared up by Sir Harold Williams and Mr. Herbert Davis in their authoritative 
editions of the poems, the Journal to Stella, and the several volumes of the prose 
works, now approaching their full number. An extensive list of the consequent 
corrections and modifications that must now be made in the author’s former 
statements is provided in the preliminaries of this reissue, the reader being left 
to insert them in the body of the book. 

Beyond this the author cannot go, and the text of his quotations stands un- 
changed in the inferior versions of Browning and Temple Scott. Similarly, 
because of the limitations upon revision, the few original misprints remain and 
the author has had no opportunity of modifying his misleading statements on 
Swift’s attitude to science, or confronting more boldly the grimmer features of 
Swift’s nature. After long acquaintance the many-dimensioned structure of the 
book still seems cumbersome and involves much wasteful repetition. 

If expectation is disappointed in these respects, the merits of the book have 
certainly not diminished and it must still be praised for its presentation of the 
historical estimate of Swift. It judges the man by the facts and interprets his 
writings in the light of his own age. This is the classical, judicial criticism that 
has steadily won against the emotional, intuitional, psychological reactions to 
Swift. The trend has gone on steadily since 1936. Of the fifty-one books and 
articles included in the selective additional bibliography, the majority are con- 
cerned with Swift in his relation to the events and ideas of his time. Some of 
them are clearly indebted to Quintana’s example and at times pursue inquiries 
that he had recommended, for example, a survey of criticism of Gulliver’s 
Travels down to the present day (p. 306). All in all, this has been a most influen- 
tial book, and despite the lack of revision it remains the soundest and most useful 
general study of Swift to put into the hands of students. 

Quintana has emphasized the ‘intellectual intensity’ of Swift’s writing; there 
is need now for more searching examination of the techniques in which this 
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intensity is embodied. Studies with this technical interest are in fact beginning 
to appear, and one of the first books of the kind is Professor Bullitt’s study of 
Swift’s satiric technique. Pride, infirmly built on self-deception, was in Swift’s 
moral view man’s fundamental and prevalent absurdity, and the continual aim 
of his satire was the overthrow of this pretentious, shabby structure. Bullitt’s 
thesis is that Swift’s satiric devices ‘evolve organically out of his intellectual 
perception of the disparity between reality and expectation that provokes the 
comic spirit’, and he undertakes to demonstrate that Swift, though an angry man, 
was also a responsive artist, able to organize his anger into an artful rhetoric, 
usually with comic effect. He makes it clear that, contemptuous as Swift was of 
traditional logic and suspicious of contemporary rhetoric, he was well schooled 
in the methods of both and applied them like an adept to excite ‘gay contempt’ 
for their exponents, freethinkers, dissenters, politicians, and the rest. 

Swift’s irony and the sharp play (in both senses) of his ridicule are commonly 
noted by all who write on his style; the value of this book is that it isolates the 
particulars of Swift’s craftsmanship and distinguishes ‘his varied means of 
diminishing the vain dignity of man’. Where others have spoken of the use of 
reductio ad absurdum and analogy, Bullitt extends his tally to include such devices 
as diminution, praise-blame inversion, ironic masks, the example, the enthy- 
meme, maxims, misdirection, and recurrent symbols and imagery. The examina- 
tion, conducted with great keenness, does not itself entirely avoid that imposition 
of a mechanical system upon the facts which Swift and Bergson are agreed in 
finding at the source of the ridiculous. Too much is subsumed in the chapter 
where he maintains that the distinction between appearance and reality is con- 
sistently translated by Swift into the symbol of man as a mechanism. Moreover, 
by insisting on uniformity in Swift’s methods, he overlooks, like Quintana before 
him, the extent of Swift’s development as an artist. 

Many of the author’s specimens are gathered from The Right of Precedence 
between Physicians and Civilians and A Letter of Advice to a Young Poet. Can 
he have forgotten that the publication in 1935 of Swift’s letters to Ford showed 
conclusively that Swift did not write the former and that in fact he thought it 
‘a very crude Piece’? Is he rejecting, without comment, the strong considerations 
advanced by Davis in 1948 against accepting the Letter of Advice as Swift’s? 
Nothing revealed by this study would be decisive enough to stand against 
Davis’s arguments. Such oversights must make us regard the critical methods of 
this study with some caution. 

Two minor inaccuracies may be noted: ‘Houyhnhnm king’ (p. 146) should be 
‘Brobdingnagian king’, and ‘Mr. Sharp’ (p. 190) should be ‘Archbishop Sharp’. 

The book is effective in forcing attention to the details of Swift’s technique; 
in other ways detail is its defect. It is so closely packed that the style becomes 
opaque and the reasoning at times obscure: there are some badly formed and 
ambiguous sentences, and the passages examined are so numerous as to overload 
the argument and check its impetus. But the inquiry genuinely helps to explain 
the concreteness so universally admired in Swift’s writing. The author admits 
that he cannot equally explain the overriding ‘tone’ that Swift achieves, and here 
perhaps we feel our greatest disappointment. The satiric techniques are skilfully 
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laid bare but the effect of excitement and involvement that Swift produces is 
dispersed. The cage has been well made but the bird has escaped. 
CoLin J. HorNE 


The Letters of Sara Hutchinson. Edited by KATHLEEN CoBurn. Pp. xxxviii+ 
474. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1954. £2. 2s. net. 


Sara (as Coleridge, in defiance of etymology, insisted on spelling all his Sarahs) 
was an inmate of Wordsworth’s house most of the time from his marriage to her 
sister Mary in 1802 until her own death in 1835. Of 169 letters here published 
g6 were written under Wordsworth’s roof, 85 of them at Rydal Mount. The first 
three are from Gallow Hill in 1800, but only seven more are earlier than 1811. 
The majority of the letters (115) are addressed to one or other of Sara’s Monk- 
house cousins, including Mary Monkhouse who married Sara’s brother Thomas 
Hutchinson and the children of that pair. Forty-five are to Edward Quillinan, 
the widower who in 1841 married Wordsworth’s daughter. The Quillinan 
letters are, apparently with one exception, preserved at Dove Cottage. The 
Monkhouse and Hutchinson letters, also with one exception, are the property of 
the present Miss Joanna Hutchinson. The letters here printed also include three 
to Mrs. Wordsworth, two to Dora Wordsworth, and one other (all now at Dove 
Cottage), two to Mrs. Coleridge (now at Victoria College, Toronto), and one 
British Museum letter. 

There is remarkably little about Coleridge. If Sara returned his passion, there 
is no sign of it here. If only, one thinks, there had been two or three letters from 
Sockburn in November 1799 with first impressions of him and something about 
the light love-making on his return. But any such letters would have been full of 
common sense. Sara, it is clear from these letters, was not passionate: Coleridge 
was safe with her. She was affectionate, loyal, shrewd, and possessed of a sense 
of fun. Her interests were feminine, in persons and happenings. The letters are 
packed with facts, all the details which would interest her correspondents. 
Punctuation is mostly dashes, which add to the staccato effect. There is good 
feeling and good sense, and perfect self-command. She sees Coleridge with the 
Wordsworths’ eyes. After she left him and The Friend in 1810 she met him on 
three sets of occasions only—in the winter of 1817-18 in London where Coleridge 
and Wordsworth met for the first time since the reconciliation of 1812 (she hopes 
he will not write to her), in 1823 at Ramsgate (Coleridge smothers her baby 
niece with kisses and remarks, rather revoltingly, that ‘he had been wishing for 
a baby to kiss which was the next best thing to Bathing in the Sea’), and in 1834 
at Highgate in the early stages of Coleridge’s last illness (the note is tender). 

There is, naturally, much more about the Wordsworths. This volume will be 
an indispensable supplement to de Selincourt’s Letters, to be consulted on many 
points of detailed biography—after the great years. We find Wordsworth in 
1815 refusing a Collectorship and Sara indignant that ‘the papers were not so 
ready to proclaim his disinterestedness as they were to publish what they con- 
ceived the contrary in his acceptance of the Stamp Office’. Two letters describe 
for the first time the Scotch tour of 1814. The ‘car’ of the 1803 tour was used 
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again, this time with two horses tandem and a postillion. William, Mary, Sara, 
and a Miss Alms sat in the car, Johnny Wordsworth (aged eleven) riding along- 
side on ‘black Radnor’. Once again the jaunting-car created merriment on the 
route. (The startlingly modern ‘Cleaning Car 7/6 greasing 1/-’ in an 1825 list 
of expenses does not refer to the jaunting-car: there ‘Car’ is a mere abbreviation 
for carriage.) 

One notices, too, Sara’s interest in poetry and how Wordsworth’s strong 
personality has worked on that, equally strong in its way, of his faithful sister-in- 
law and transcriber. 

Miss Coburn’s editorial task must have presented many problems. She gets 
over one by attaching a numeral to each John, Thomas, Mary, &c., at each 
mention: they can then be identified from lists in an appendix. A few passages 
have been omitted, but Lamb’s well-known letter to Dorothy about Willy 
Wordsworth (‘being asked if his Father had ever been on West" Bridge, he 
answered that he did not know’—the child was only nine) is, rather oddly, 
printed in full because Sara forwarded it to John Monkhouse. There are, of 
course, some slips which the careful reader will discover for himself, e.g. contra- 
dictory dates in the useful genealogical tables. There is an admirable Introduc- 
tion which must have been a godsend to unleisured reviewers. 

For the minute social historian this volume contains an almost inexhaustible 
mine of information. ‘Take the letter written in 1834 at Rugby, where Sara was 
staying with the Arnolds. Here is Tom Brown’s Rugby—dormitory beds ‘with 
white hangings’ (bed-curtains, as I can confirm), well-organized linen arrange- 
ments, salt fish for dinner on a Monday because the boys missed it on Ash 
Wednesday, the boys wearing open-necked shirts, Arnold and his wife known 
as the Tarts! The women of that period were great letter-writers. Miss Joanna 
Hutchinson’s collection is here given to the world, having found a competent 
and devoted editor and an enterprising publisher. There exist other collections, 
not unconnected with well-known if less exalted names, for which one could wish 
the same. 

H. M. Marco.iouTu 


Thomas De Quincey, Literary Critic. His Method and Achievement. By 
Joun E. Jorpan. Pp. x+ 302. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1952; London: Cambridge University Press, 1953. $3.75; 
28s. net. 


De Quincey is not a great critic, says Professor Jordan, but he is at least a 
real critic, worthy of attention. This study seeks to evaluate De Quincey’s 
critical qualifications, to indicate his various methods of approach (biographical, 
historical, and preceptive), and to estimate how far and in what way his limita- 
tions affect the quality of his criticism. 

The limitations are very serious, and Mr. Jordan states them clearly. He 
acknowledges the perverse irresponsibility of much that De Quincey wrote. 
‘Serious critics’, Mr. Jordan remarks, ‘do not write footnotes: “I see a possible 
screw loose at this point: if you see it, reader, have the goodness to hold your 
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tongue” ’ (p. 16). He points out that De Quincey ‘rarely, except in general terms, 
determined and classified the “moving force” of a whole work; he was generally 
concerned with noting and explaining smaller effects’ (p. 94)—the kind of effects, 
in fact, which remain in the mind when the total impact of a work is hardly 
remembered. Mr. Jordan insists on the difficulties which often hampered De 
Quincey, compelled as he was to write without reference to books, dependent 
therefore on his tenacious but treacherous memory. It is significant, however, 
that De Quincey expressed his views so confidently under these conditions. He is 
bold in handling what Mr. Jordan calls ‘mind-constructs’, isolating one charac- 
teristic effect in a man’s work, and considering the author as ‘a kind of specialized 
machine for producing that effect’ (p. 153). Thus Milton is presented as the poet 
of Sublimity, and Pope is finally reduced to an incarnation of Hypocrisy (p. 154). 
In the same way, De Quincey’s historical theories ‘gave him another set of pat, 
simplified categories into which he could fit authors and ages, and by means of 
which he could justify his prejudices’ (p. 202). 

Despite these large concessions to an unfavourable judgement, however, Mr. 
Jordan contrives to make considerable claims for De Quincey. Here, for example, 
is the concluding sentence of the chapter on De Quincey’s biographical approach. 
‘At their best’, says Mr. Jordan, De Quincey’s mind-constructs ‘find in the 
author’s personality a key which unlocks his works’ (p. 174). Even after the 
chapter has been read a second time, it is by no means clear who the authors are 
whose works have in fact been unlocked. Presumably Wordsworth is among them, 
for it is with him, we learn, that the biographical approach is most fruitful. De 
Quincey saw Wordsworth as the reflective truth-seeker, despising ‘every study 
of a normal or political aspect, unless it drew its materials from such revelations 
of truth as could be won from the prima philosophia of human nature approached 
with the poet’s eye’ (p. 147). We are told that the paper ‘On Wordsworth’s 
Poetry’ is De Quincey’s ‘richest harvest of Wordsworthian “truth”, . . . his most 
serious, conscious effort at literary criticism’ (p. 148). But when Mr. Jordan 
descends to particulars the harvest does not appear remarkable. The discussion 
of The Excursion is ‘prosaically disappointing’ ; De Quincey’s examples of Words- 
worth’s ‘learned eye’ at work are ‘rather obvious’; the truths that Wordsworth 
revealed to the understanding are illustrated ‘sparsely but significantly’; De 
Quincey is more concerned with Wordsworth’s ideas than with their expression 
in poetry. Mr. Jordan can indeed point (in another chapter) to ‘an interesting 
specimen of the ingenuity of De Quincey’s psychological speculations’—his 
answer to Hazlitt’s observation that a reader of Wordsworth might suppose that 
‘there was neither marrying or giving in marriage’ (pp. 108-9). But even this 
scarcely substantiates Mr. Jordan’s claim on behalf of De Quincey’s mind-con- 
structs ‘at their best’. 

It is to be feared that Mr. Jordan allows a good-natured desire to do his best 
for De Quincey to stand in the way of firm analysis. Characteristically he makes 
no serious attempt to meet two of the most damaging charges that have been 
made against De Quincey’s criticism. Professor Wellek has pointed out that most 
of De Quincey’s ideas were extremely commonplace. Mr. Jordan can only reply 
that ‘De Quincey espoused them more militantly and carried them further than 
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most’ (p. 202). And it is remarkable that when referring to Harriet Martineau’s 
complaint that De Quincey’s ‘marvellous analytical faculty . . . all oozed out in 
barren words’ (p. 71), Mr. Jordan should not mention her most telling criticism, 
that De Quincey ‘had no conception of a veritable standpoint of philosophical 
investigation’. 

Mr. Jordan, indeed, thinks that De Quincey has such a standpoint, that he is 
‘a middle-of-the-road critic with an affective bias’. But it would not be difficult 
to argue from the evidence presented in this book that De Quincey was an un- 
principled eclectic, mainly concerned with a line of thought because it enabled 
him to write a lively article. (It is significant that he appreciates the ‘mind-play’ 
of Donne.) These articles are entertaining enough; but when Mr. Jordan 
analyses the ideas manipulated in them they become disappointingly meagre, 
and he is hard put to it to justify the attention they receive. Thus, De Quincey 
makes some comments on Milton’s peculiar spellings, which the poet used ‘as 
the damper in a modern pianoforte, for modifying the swell of the intonation’. 
When, for example, ‘he wishes to direct a bright jet of emphasis upon the posses- 
sive pronoun their, he writes it as we now write it. But, when he wishes to take 
off the accent, he writes it thir.’ De Quincey, Mr. Jordan conscientiously notes, 
was not original in observing the expressiveness of Milton’s spelling—that had 
been pointed out by some of Milton’s editors; ‘none of them, however’, he adds, 
‘wrote of pianoforte dampers and bright jets of emphasis’ (pp. 76-77). The 
addition of the dampers and the jets is doubtless what makes De Quincey the 
lively writer that he is; but how much does it contribute to our understanding of 
Milton? Surely very little. 

Perhaps the radical weakness of Mr. Jordan’s book is that he does not in prac- 
tice draw a firm enough distinction between the things in which De Quincey was 
intensely interested, and those which he merely exploited as subjects for his 
intellectual ingenuity. Some things he did ‘thrill to’, murder for example. That 
is probably why the one bit of his literary criticism which (quite justly) finds its 
way into the anthologies is ‘On the Knocking at the Gate in Macbeth’. Mr. 
Jordan makes an interesting point when he emphasizes De Quincey’s preoccupa- 
tion here with dramatic technique. But still more important, surely, is the light 
thrown on this essay by that postscript to On Murder Considered as One of the 
Fine Arts in which De Quincey, unaffectedly enthralled by the subject, describes 
the murders committed by John Williams. This is an aspect of De Quincey which 
was worth considering more fully. As it is, Mr. Jordan might well leave one with 
the impression that De Quincey was not deeply interested in literature at all. 

GEOFFREY CARNALL 


Thomas Hughes: The Life of the Author of Tom Brown’s Schooldays. 
By Epwarp C. Mack and W. H. G. ArmytaGe. Pp. 302. London: Ernest 
Benn, 1952. 30s. net. 

A biography of Thomas Hughes has been long overdue. The modern genera- 


tion knows Hughes chiefly as the author of Tom Brown’s Schooldays; some may 
remember that he also wrote a less popular sequel, Tom Brown at Oxford; fewer 
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still will be familiar with his Scouring of the White Horse or his biographies of 
Alfred the Great, David Livingstone, Daniel Macmillan, Bishop James Fraser, 
and Peter Cooper. Notwithstanding the perennial charm of Tom Brown’s School- 
days, however, were Hughes to be presented as a literary figure alone, these works 
offer little justification for the writing of a full-length biography‘ of their author. 
But Tom Hughes was not just a literary figure; in fact he never thought of him- 
self as an ‘author’. Ironically, the public has all but forgotten his lifelong devo- 
tion to the betterment of the social, economic, and educational condition of the 
working classes of Victorian England. As one of the principal figures in the 
Christian Socialist movement beginning in the 1840’s, Hughes was identified 
with the founding of the Working Men’s College, the struggle of the trades 
unions for legal recognition, journalistic and parliamentary support of all kinds 
of social legislation, and above all with the co-operative movement. As an active 
supporter of the North during the American Civil War, he was one of the prime 
instigators of the working men’s opposition to English interference on behalf of 
the Confederacy, and he continued throughout his life to work zealously for 
better Anglo-American relations. His enthusiasm for America as a land of 
opportunity led to the transatlantic migration of several members of his family, 
as well as to the establishment of a new ‘Rugby’ in Tennessee, an idealistic 
co-operative community for England’s younger sons. Fiery, red-headed, fiercely 
honest, large-hearted and larger-souled—this is the Tom Hughes whose biog- 
raphy has been overdue. 

Edward C. Mack of New York City College and W. H. G. Armytage of 
Sheffield University now offer us the first biography of Thomas Hughes, who 
himself requested that no reverent ‘life and letters’ volumes appear after his death. 
Their biography can therefore be immediately pronounced a valuable book since 
it contains within its covers the only accumulated facts about the life and career 
of a neglected Victorian figure, drawn from an impressive array of manuscript 
and printed sources. In many ways the Mack-Armytage record of that career is 
a biography of the period itself, especially since Hughes mirrors so well the 
ideas and attitudes of a numerous and important segment of English society in 
the nineteenth century—those whom Henry Adams called the ‘cultivated radicals’ 
who, while remaining devoted to the best of English traditionalism, took 
courageous steps toward uprooting the social injustices that were unmasked 
during the century. Hughes, like his fellow-Rugbeian Matthew Arnold, found 
himself ‘between two worlds’, and he was a kind of John Bull incarnate in his 
tireless and selfless effort to effect a working compromise between the old order 
and the new. 

Nineteenth-century historians and scholars will, then, owe a particular debt of 
gratitude to Mr. Mack and Mr. Armytage for the painstaking research that has 
gone into the assembling of all the materials presented in their biography. What 
they have done with those materials, however, must be pronounced disappoint- 
ing. The authors, in a comment on Hughes as a biographer, unwittingly describe 
their own failure when they write that his conception ‘was that of a recorder and 
editor, who laced quotations to narrative’, and that his biographies contained 
‘little analysis or interpretation’ (p. 268). Hughes’s biographers, too, have so 
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submerged their subject under facts and dates and haphazard quotations strung 
together, that little long-range vision of the total personality of Hughes or of his 
contribution to his and our times emerges. The reader senses the lack of that 
reality above the level of mere fact that comes only from the biographer’s being 
so saturated in his material that he writes from a fullness of knowledge closely 
akin to having known his subject in the flesh. The act of collaboration may in 
itself, of course, contribute to such a failure. There is also a semi-apologetic tone 
dominating a large portion of the book, as if the authors wish to forestall criticism 
of Hughes by finding it first themselves, a tone which is inevitably lethal to the 
reader’s interest. 

Another reason for the disappointing lifelessness of the book is that, although 
the biography gives an excellent review of Hughes’s public life, the glimpses into 
his personal life, his relations with his wife, children, and other members of his 
family, are kept to the barest minimum. Details of such personal relationships 
may not be so important as the facts of his public career, but they certainly con- 
tribute to the kind of full knowledge of a man’s personality and of the environ- 
ment in which he moved that is always important to a biographer, especially 
when that biographer is writing an initial account of a man about whom practi- 
cally nothing is known. No clear picture of Mrs. Hughes is given, for example, 
nor is there any hint of what letters and memoirs of the time (as well as present 
members of the family) testify to—that she was much more ‘upper class’ in her 
tastes than her husband and had little sympathy for his philanthropic activities. 
She was especially bitter about the colony in Rugby, Tennessee, which she never 
forgave for eating up most of their personal fortune. The biographers say nothing 
about her refusal to go to Rugby to live, as Hughes had planned. They do record 
that Hughes’s mother, at the age of eighty-four, left England for Rugby, where 
she remained till her death six years later; but they omit most of the lively 
details about the grand old muscular Christian who went to America as a gesture 
of confidence in her son’s project after her daughter-in-law’s refusal to go, 
spending her octogenarian autumn days riding on horseback over the Tennessee 
hills. Nor is there more than the barest mention of the remarkable career of 
Hughes’s beautiful sister Jeanie, wife of Nassau John Senior, one of the first 
women in social work to be accepted as an equal by men and to receive a salary 
from the government as an inspector of workhouses and pauper schools. Florence 
Nightingale called her forced resignation because of illness ‘a national misfortune’. 
Hughes’s daughter May is introduced briefly as a child, but no reference what- 
ever is made to her sixty years of devoted service to London’s poor. As foundress 
of “The Dewdrop Inn for Recreation and Joy’ in one of the most squalid dis- 
tricts of the East End, she housed, fed, and clothed all who came to her, while 
she herself dressed in rags and lived on bread and cheese, earning the repudiation 
of the more élite members of the family (Mrs. Hughes, who outlived her husband, 
failed to mention this erring daughter in her will). When she died, at the age of 
eighty-one, on 4 April 1941, after having outlived many nights of bombing, 
The Times paid tribute to ‘her life of sacrifice and service which would have been 
the pride of her father’. The biography is equally silent about most of the facts 
in the lives of Hughes’s sons: George’s later life in Kansas, or Jim’s failure to 
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make a Texan out of his new bride, the daughter of Lord Hobart, and his return 
to social life in England. Jack’s tragic death is recorded, but no mention is made 
of his preceding service, as a captain of the Buffs, in Africa and India, and his 
contraction of a fever which caused a fall from his horse, bringing on what the 
authors call his ‘mysterious illness’. Perhaps strangest omission of all is the 
failure to do more than mention in passing Arthur Hughes, most interesting of 
all the sons, though certainly least favoured by his famous father. Arthur was the 
intellectual of the family, the only one of the boys to go on to Oxford where he 
enrolled in his father’s college, Oriel, as a free student. After ill health forced 
discontinuance of his studies, he became a wandering ne’er-do-well in Italy and 
Germany, interested only in music, literature, and Spencerian philosophy. An 
apparently overlooked source, John Bailey’s Letters and Diaries, 1864-1931 
(London, 1935), would have given the biographers an excellent account of 
Arthur and his difficulties with an unsympathetic father. Bailey, Arthur’s class- 
mate at Haileybury and Oriel, lamented Thomas Hughes’s failure to appreciate 
the brilliant gifts of this unmuscular son of his, remarking that “There never was 
a truer case of “‘a prophet is not without honour”.... They really have very little 
in common. He is Thomas Arnold and A. H. is Matthew’ (pp. 24f.). The diaries 
also give an amusing description of the Hughes house built at Chester in 1885 
and furnished by Mrs. Hughes while her husband was on one of his annual visits 
to his mother in America. Bailey called it their ‘funny new aesthetic almost 
fantastic sort of house—the last house anyone would have fancied Tom Brown 
living in—all dados and recesses and hangings and pale blues and pale pinks and, 
as Tubby [Arthur] says, not a single comfortable chair in it’ (p. 25). 

Scholars who wish to make real use of the Mack-Armytage biography will 
find much that is irritating. A jumbled and antiquated system of notes arranges 
numbered notes at the end of each chapter, but the numbers do not identify 
particular quotations or statements, but apply to whole paragraphs; also, they 
often contain not one source, but a list of sources, sometimes as many as fifteen 
or sixteen, all of which would have to be consulted if a single reference were to 
be identified. On the other hand, many quotations are left without any identi- 
fication, or references are made to manuscripts for which no date or location is 
given. In addition, comparison of original manuscripts with quotations in the 
text reveals many instances of careless transcription, such as the quotation from 
Lowell’s Biglow Papers (not identified as such by the biographers), ‘Providence 
wun’t drown’, mistranscribed from a Hughes letter as ‘Providence “‘wu’nt set 
down” ’ (p. 159). In an initial biography such as this, scholars would have 
welcomed a full and complete bibliography, especially of all Hughes’s books and 
articles. Mack and Armytage give a brief selective bibliography of books only, 
while such articles as are mentioned must be sought out in the notes; even these 
are often incomplete, such as the series on ‘A Week in the West’, which ran in 
Macmillan’s in five issues from August 1871 to March 1872; or the ‘Recollec- 
tions of American Universities’ which appeared in three issues in Every Saturday, 
March—May 1871; the biography lists only the first one on Harvard, omitting 
the second on Cornell, and a third comparing Harvard and Cornell. The only 
reference given for Hughes’s speech at Boston in 1870, ‘John to Jonathan’, is the 
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Grand Army Fournal, files of which are very scarce, while no mention is made of 
the appearance of the text of the speech in Macmillan’s in December 1870, as well 
as in the volume Vacation Rambles. Also, since Hughes’s autobiography, Early 
Memoirs for the Children, is difficult to obtain, attention should have been directed 
to the reprinting of one chapter in the Spectator for 3 December 1899, and of all 
the other chapters in a series entitled ‘Fragments of Autobiography’ in the Corn- 
hill Magazine, March-May 1925. One final correction might be made: the bio- 
graphers seem to have followed Mr. Allan Nevins (Abram S. Hewitt: With Some 
Account of Peter Cooper (New York; London, 1935), p. 452) in their statement 
that until recently ‘no library in the world had a copy’ (p. 267) of Hughes’s 
biography of Peter Cooper, because disapproving Mrs. Hewitt, Cooper’s daughter, 
brought all the copies to America and stored them in her basement. Actually, 
Hughes himself was left with twelve copies, a number of which, inscribed to 
friends, found their way into various libraries years ago, including Harvard, 
Princeton, the New York Public, and the Library of Congress. 

This reviewer is still grateful that at last a biography of Thomas Hughes has 
been written. What criticism has been offered here has been set down, not in a 
spirit of captiousness, but in disappointment that a good book was not better. 

Apa NISBET 


Virginia Woolf and Bloomsbury. By IRMA Rantavaara. Pp. vi+165 
(Annales Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae). Helsinki, 1953. 500 mk. 


An interest in Bloomsbury sent the author of this short, well-documented 
study to the key figure in that circle, Virginia Woolf. ‘When she died in 1941, 
something vanished that could not be replaced. The group, such as it was, came 
to an end’ (p. 61). To delineate the group was a straightforward task: its com- 
Position, its aims and values, could be ascertained from numerous sources. It has 
often been described—most penetratingly perhaps in Mr. Annan’s biography of 
Virginia Woolf’s father. There are documents which Miss Rantavaara rightly 
takes as cardinal to the understanding of Bloomsbury, such as Lord Keynes’s 
memoir ‘My Early Beliefs’ and Clive Bell’s essay Civilization. Both these works 
lead back to Cambridge and the philosophy of Dr. G. E. Moore, which sets as 
the highest goods ‘the enjoyment of beautiful objects’ and ‘the pleasures of human 
intercourse’. Another Cambridge figure stands behind Virginia Woolf, the 
rationalist and bleak lover of truth whom, as we learn from her diary, she had to 
exorcize by writing To the Lighthouse. Leslie Stephen might not have understood 
the group, though some of his attitudes and beliefs passed on to it. Virginia 
Woolf, the most talented writer among them (for it would seem that Mr. E. M. 
Forster did not wholly belong to Bloomsbury), shared their ideals, and her 
novels are coloured with Bloomsbury thought and peopled with her intimates. 
As Miss Rantavaara reminds us, Facob’s Room gives back the golden dawn of 
Bloomsbury; and The Voyage Out, Orlando, The Waves all reflect the same 
culture, enlightened, fastidious, assured, distinguished by its ideals of tolerance 
and sanity, but not, unhappily, without faults. It was self-admiring, and rather 
arrogant; and as Miss Rantavaara unobtrusively points out, Lytton Strachey 
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taught the others a trick of perspective, a ‘slight distortion’ which Virginia Woolf 
herself used in the portrait of Mr. Ramsay, and which Keynes, Clive Bell in 
Civilization, and Bertrand Russell did not always avoid. Mr. Annan says that 
all its members would have accepted the dictum, ‘It is better to be flippant 
than dull’. 

Miss Rantavaara begins with four chapters on the influences that made Vir- 
ginia Woolf and her circle, and on the quality and significance of Bloomsbury. 
There is nothing here that will be new to the English reader, though it forms an 
agreeable conspectus. There follows a short chapter in which Virginia Woolf 
and her father are compared as critics. The two had in common a lively sense of 
the man behind the author; a fairly wide range, and a persistent curiosity. It 
seems doubtful whether Virginia Woolf, as Miss Rantavaara implies, surpassed 
Stephen in critical power. She may have had finer perceptions, but the vigour 
of Stephen’s mind, his strong sense, and balanced judgement make him one of 
the few critics whose interest survives their century. Virginia Woolf presum- 
ably will stand or fall by her novels, and these form the subject of Miss Ranta- 
vaara’s seven concluding chapters. She writes sensitively on the novels, of which 
Jacob’s Room was the first to fulfil the idea of representing life as ‘a semi-trans- 
parent envelope’, and The Waves the most elaborate attempt in this method. 
Miss Rantavaara makes careful reference to the findings of ‘Virginia Woolf 
criticism’, and contrives at the right juncture to say something about the basic 
attitudes of the novelist—her specialized range of vision, her aestheticism, her 
transcendental flights, and the determining stresses of her own life. 

It is in bringing out these stresses, in keeping before us the nervous instability 
of Virginia Woolf, her haunting fears and her courage, that Miss Rantavaara 
has most to give. Since this study was published A Writer’s Diary has appeared 
to confirm many of the inferences that are made here. The treatment of this 
theme is sympathetic and firm. The episode of Three Guineas, for instance, is 
dealt with admirably. We are reminded that Virginia Woolf lost her mother at an 
impressionable age: ‘Her repressed mother-worship gradually came to embrace 
womanhood generally. Women became in her eyes martyrs, in need of protec- 
tion...’ (p. 147). Throughout the understanding shown of Virginia Woolf is 
most delicate. The difficulties of her childhood, the appalling series of bereave- 
ments that came in her early years, and her menacing neurosis are never lost sight 
of. Miss Rantavaara even attempts to classify her as a psychological type. The 
layman can easily come to grief in this undertaking. But Miss Rantavaara’s 
account is sensible and convincing, and she has kept it on the periphery, as a 
long footnote. 

It is to be hoped that at some future date Miss Rantavaara will return to 
Virginia Woolf. The present study might well be rounded out (especially the 
rather hurried last chapter) as more information becomes available, and Blooms- 
bury can be discerned in a wider perspective. I regret to say that the English is 
frequently at fault. There are many small points of idiom that could have been 
cleared up before publication. And the number of misprints is disturbing. 


There is, however, a good and, it seems, accurate bibliography. 
HENRY GIFFORD 
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Studies in Intellectual History. By THe History or [peas CLus. Pp. viii+ 
225. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1953. $3.75. 


This book does not describe itself as a ‘Festschrift’ for Arthur O. Lovejoy, but 
it is dedicated to him on the occasion of his eightieth birthday, and, like so many 
of the meetings of his ‘History of Ideas Club’ at Johns Hopkins for the past 
thirty years, it is dominated by his personality and inspired by his example. 
Five years ago I was privileged to pay a brief tribute to Lovejoy, on behalf of 
his English admirers, at a dinner organized by Marjorie Nicolson at Columbia in 
honour of his seventy-fifth birthday. And I am proud and glad to have the 
opportunity, by reviewing this joint production of some of his coadjutors, of 
saluting him once again now. Having met Lovejoy on both my visits to America 
(in 1948 and 1953), and having had the challenging experience of speaking in his 
presence at the History of Ideas Club, I have some first-hand notion of what he 
has meant to Johns Hopkins in particular, and also to America at large, and to 
scholarship throughout the world. I know how formidable (to use Marjorie 
Nicolson’s apt phrases) are his ‘Prussian-cut hair and goaiee’, his ‘clipped’ and 
often ‘devastating’ speech, and his eyes like ‘blue steel’. Nothing superficial or 
specious can survive the touch of his Ithuriel’s spear. I also know and humbly 
value his ‘prodigious knowledge and his extraordinary critical activities’ (to 
quote another member of the Club), and I am grateful for his personal gracious- 
ness and encouragement. 

This collection of essays, written by some of the Club’s earliest members like 
George Boas and Gilbert Chinard, and by later adherents like Harold Cherniss, 
Ludwig Edelstein, and Leo Spitzer, furnishes not only an historical sketch of the 
Club’s activities since its foundation in 1922, but also concrete examples of its 
methods in action. Like the Cambridge Apostles and the Metaphysical Society 
of the last century, the History of Ideas Club has set itself the threefold aim of 
intellectual stock-taking, the pursuit of new truth, and the ‘cross-fertilization’ of 
the various academic departments and disciplines. Specifically, it originated in 
the need of American thinkers, after the First World War, to become more 
conscious of the cultural heritage of which they then began to feel themselves 
the custodians. Thus although, unlike its nineteenth-century prototypes, it has 
not been much concerned with the foundations of belief or the conflict between 
religion and science, it has always been alive to the contemporary relevance of the 
ideas it studied, and has never encouraged the merely sterile kinds of anti- 
quarianism. It has indeed provided the universities of the world with a shining 
example of what can be done to interrelate the separated disciplines and break 
down the barriers of specialization. Oxford and Cambridge, for instance, have 
their clubs and societies, but it is questionable whether they can show anything 
quite like this celestial conclave where, as in a kind of Olympian seminar, the 
gods debate in the presence of selected mortals. 

What are ‘ideas’? What is the ‘history’ of them? Why study it? Questions like 
these are among those raised in this book. George Boas, claiming that the history 
of ideas is more than a mere branch of semasiology (the history of the meanings 
of words), defines ideas as concepts or beliefs, statements of fact or of policy. And 
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he wisely confines their historians to the realm of consciously asserted beliefs, 
advising them to eschew (without ignoring) the question of their alleged sub- 
conscious or material (non-ideal) origin. Harold Cherniss helps us to understand 
what the history of ideas is by illustrating, from the works of some Greek 
philosophers, what it is not. The greatest Greek thinkers, even when they appear 
to chronicle past thinking, are not really explaining the evolution of thought in 
relation to cultural environments. And the lesser writers of the Hellenistic Age 
merely compiled ‘lists of philosophical opinions or sequences of biographies of 
philosophers’. “There can be no real history of philosophy’, says Cherniss, 
‘unless the historian philosophizes, philosophizes within the framework of his 
subject and at the same time keeps his critical faculty detached and vigilant over 
the philosophy which he is re-thinking.’ 

As for the question ‘why study the history of ideas?’ there is perhaps more to 
be said than will be found in these essays. After all, these writers were not called 
upon to vindicate their own pursuit: they could take its value for granted. Ideas 
have sometimes been historically studied in order to escape from their tyranny— 
on the principle that what is explained is explained away. If you know how a 
belief arose and grew you need not believe it yourself. Again, the ideas of former 
ages have been studied as a means of satirizing or exposing those of one’s own 
time; they have been studied, too—as perhaps by Leslie Stephen in his English 
Thought in the Eighteenth Century—as a way of discovering what one believes 
or disbelieves oneself. It is clear, however, that one of the chief aims of Lovejoy 
and his school has been to combat muddled thinking and superficial generalizing 
by giving precise meanings to some of the current terms of intellectual history. 
It is well known, for example, that Lovejoy has distinguished sixty-seven 
meanings of ‘Nature’, and discriminated so exactly between the numerous kinds 
of ‘romanticism’ that, as Boas says, ‘there ought to be no further discussion of 
what romanticism really was’. In this way the intellectual historian not only 
becomes more precisely aware of the past, but also (as Philip Wiener shows) more 
alive to all in the present that tends to obscure or threaten the disinterested love 
of truth. And, after all, the sheer joy of the quest is its sufficient justification: ‘it 
is’, as Leo Spitzer says, ‘such insights into both the continuity and variety of 
man’s nature that give [the historian] that divin piacere, that delight worthy of 
the gods, which Vico felt to be the prerogative of the historian.’ 

Space forbids the discussion of these essays individually, interesting though 
they all are. In addition to those already referred to (Boas on ‘Some Problems of 
Intellectual History’, Cherniss on “The History of Ideas and Ancient Philosophy’, 
Spitzer on ‘Language: The Basis of Science, Philosophy and Poetry’, and 
Wiener on ‘Lovejoy’s Réle in American Philosophy’), there is, first, an interest- 
ing discussion by Ludwig Edelstein on “The Golden Chain of Homer’, in which 
the writer shows how this metaphor (made famous by Lovejoy) developed from 
a mythological image into a highly important Neoplatonic symbol of ‘emanation’. 
Spitzer, again, shows how much ‘history of ideas’ is embodied in linguistic forms, 
and how poetry can create another and a golden world by exploiting ‘the pre- 
logical residue in our language’. Chinard, writing of ‘Progress and Perfectibility 
in Samuel Miller’s Intellectual History’, demonstrates that Miller was aware 
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of the important distinction between technical and scientific advance (‘progress’) 
and moral improvement (‘perfectibility’), and saw clearly that man ‘remains a 
weak, imperfect and sinful creature, but for the grace of God’. Temkin, in 
‘An Historical Analysis of the Concept of Infection’, traces the process by which 
primitive notions of ritual pollution were secularized, thi ough those of ‘miasmic’ 
infection, into the modern medical (bacteriological) concept. Bentley Glass 
considers “The Long Neglect of . . . Mendel’s Laws of Inheritance’, and con- 
cludes that this neglect was due, not to any alleged social pressures, but to simple 
failure by Mendel’s successors to understand what he had demonstrated, and also 
perhaps to the ‘idealism’ of such a ‘Naturphilosoph’ as Nageli. Lastly, Dorothy 
Stimson gives a very readable account of the beginnings and later fortunes of the 
History of Ideas Club. 

One final word, for the sake of those who fear the effects of the ‘History of 
Ideas’ method upon literary criticism. Five years ago I found English scholars in 
America divided into two armed camps, one flying the flag of ‘New Criticism’, 
and the other that of ‘History of Ideas’. Last year, however, I found that a 
truce had been patched up, the historians agreeing that history is not evaluation 
and must not masquerade as such, and the critics conceding that without histori- 
cal knowledge criticism may bombinate in a vacuum. Many times, on both sides 
of the Atlantic, had I urged that what we want is both the ‘background’ and the 
critical approaches, and that either without the other is a potential menace. So 
I rejoice to find that the iron curtain is down, and that Boas can now dismiss the 
whole monstrous-seeming issue in these laconic words: “The history of ideas 
(some say) leaves literary value out of account’, but the historian ‘is not writing 
literary criticism or aesthetics. . . . Similarly, the fact that a novel or poem has 
great aesthetic value does not imply that it either has or does not have something 
to say.’ 

BasiL WILLEY 


The Development of English Humor. PartsI and II. By Louis CazaMIan. 
Pp. viii+421. Durham, North Carolina: Duke University Press, 1952; 
London: Cambridge University Press, 1953. 455. net. 


This large and handsomely printed volume by one of the most famous of 
French historians of English literature is a republication and continuation of the 
work on English Humor (based on lectures given at University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth) published by Professor Cazamian in 1930. In that work he carried 
his study of English humour up to Chaucer and the Chaucerians of the fifteenth 
century. He has now added a Second Part about three times as long as the First 
developing his study so as to include the Renaissance and the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and devoting three important chapters to Shakespeare’s humour as well as 
others to that of Ben Jonson and other Elizabethan and Jacobean authors. He 
rounds off the work with a very brief survey of humour in the later seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 

Humour in the sense in which the word is now used in English is an extremely 
elusive concept and is notoriously difficult to define. Professor Cazamian devotes 
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several pages of his first chapter to a brave attempt to find a satisfactory descrip- 
tion of that peculiar department of the comic which in modern English (as in 
certain other languages) is called humour. There is much wisdom and acute 
psychological insight to be found in these pages, though it is a pity they are not 
enlivened and illustrated by a few concrete examples. ‘We should be imprudent’, 
writes M. Cazamian, ‘to trust the assumption that a study of humor must some- 
how be humorous.’ Still, there is hardly anything so humourless as a solemn, 
abstract discussion of the nature of humour. M. Cazamian stoutly and (in the 
present reviewer’s opinion) correctly rebuts the common British belief that 
‘England or rather Great Britain has a monopoly of humor’, but he is probably 
right in his contention that the British ‘evince in their constitution a somewhat 
special affinity with the temper of humor’. They were after all, he very truly 
adds, ‘the nation which first grew aware of the distinctive nature of humor’ and 
were therefore, perhaps, ‘singled out for that discovery by a peculiarity of genius’. 

M. Cazamian’s method is chronological, and this compels him to start with the 
Anglo-Saxons. After a gallant attempt to find traces of humour in Beowulf and 
other Old English poems and prose works, he comes to the rather lame conclusion 
that the Anglo-Saxons ‘were neither brilliantly gifted nor quite destitute’ with 
respect to this quality, which we are apt to think of as so peculiarly (if not ex- 
clusively) English. He passes with obvious relief to the Middle English period 
and to Chaucer. His comments on French medieval humour are admirable, and 
his chapter on Chaucer’s humour, though perhaps rather too thickly studded 
with superlatives, is a most suggestive and delightful contribution to the study 
of the most humorous of all English non-dramatic poets. He rightly stresses 
Chaucer’s originality and (in opposition to some other French critics) his pecu- 
liarly English quality. Nothing could be juster or more neatly phrased than the 
sentence in which he writes of Chaucer: “Through his humanity and his genial 
tone of feeling, he is as a humorist in line with his English successors not his 
French predecessors.’ 

Of the Second Part of the book which starts with the Renaissance and 
the Reformation the most interesting and valuable portions are perhaps the 
study of Shakespeare’s humour, which is full and often illuminating, if not 
very original, and the extremely valuable and interesting attempt to trace the 
development of the use of the word ‘humour’ and the evolution of its modern 
meaning. While his treatment of Shakespeare’s humour is sympathetic and 
thoughtful, the author fails entirely to appreciate the very different humour of 
Marlowe, and is not very successful in his treatment of Ben Jonson, Marlowe’s 
true successor. Marlowe, indeed, is dismissed in a brief paragraph in which The 
Jew of Malta is not even mentioned. In this connexion it is rather disturbing to 
find M. Cazamian coupling Dickens and even Jane Austen with Barrie and 
Kenneth Grahame as examples of fully developed English humour. It suggests 
that he has failed to distinguish between the robust (and even savage) tradition 
of old English humour and the pleasant whimsicality of Peter Pan and The Wind 
in the Willows. 

One of the most valuable parts of the book is certainly the scholarly inquiry in 
the last chapter into the development of the meaning of the word ‘humour’ from 
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the sixteenth to the eighteenth century. Here good use has been made by the 
author both of the O.£.D. and the unused slips collected both for that work and 
for the hitherto unpublished ‘Early Modern English Dictionary’, which were 
placed at his disposal. The disentangling of the modern sense of the word from 
the old meaning of a psychological eccentricity is illustrated by a host of relevant 
texts culminating in Sir William Temple’s Essay of Poetry of 1690 with its re- 
markable tribute to Shakespeare’s humour and Corbyn Morris’s important 
essay of 1744 with its differentiation between the ‘Man of Humour’ and the 
‘Humourist’. 

It must be admitted that much of this book reads like a series of lecture notes, 
and the reader sometimes has the impression that the lectures on which it has 
been based have only been partly reorganized for presentation in book form. 
Perhaps it would have been wiser if the author had pruned his material rather 
more severely and omitted some of his notes on the humour of minor authors 
(and the lack of humour in great humourless authors like Bacon). Still, taken as 
a whole, the book must be saluted as a heroic effort by a veteran French scholar 
to deal with a singularly difficult and elusive subject, and there are few students 
of English literature who will not find help and illumination somewhere in its 
pages. There is a good index which will greatly enhance its value as a book of 
reference. Misprints are few, but attention may be drawn to ‘Bandolerian’ for 
‘Baudelarian’ on p. 203 and ‘Brumoralt’ for ‘Brennoralt’ on p. 371. 

V. DE S. Pinto 


SHORT NOTICES 


Swift on his Age. Selected Prose and Verse. Edited by CoLtn J. Horne. 
Pp. 203. London: Harrap, 1953. 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Horne has deserved well of the student of Swift, whether he be an undergraduate 
who already possesses his copy of A Tale of a Tub and Gulliver’s Travels, or an older 
student looking for some annotation of the minor pieces. Here are, to represent Swift’s 
views on Manners and Morality, Church and State, English Politics, Preaching and 
Poetry, and Ireland, The Sentiments of a Church of England Man and An Argument against 
Abolishing Christianity, an Examiner, two extracts from The Conduct of the Allies (the only 
abridgement in this selection), A Letter to a Young Gentleman, one Drapier letter, A 
Modest Proposal, A Treatise on Good-Manners, and a chapter of Directions to Servants, with 
as many as twelve of the poems. If this does not contain all that a young student should be 
advised to read, it makes an excellent beginning. The selection is supported by a judicious 
introduction and ample notes, some of them on pieces never annotated before. 


J. &. 


Il pensiero di S. T. Coleridge. By ELio CuInoL. Pp. 142. Venezia: Neri 

Pozza, 1953. Lire 1,000. 

This is in a series (Collezione di Varia Critica) to which the author has already contri- 
buted a monograph on Shelley. The present book, product of a three-year Research 
Fellowship at Reading University, deals with Coleridge as philosopher. It is well docu- 
mented: the documents include unpublished writings, especially the Treatise on Logic, the 
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Notebooks containing parts of the Magnum Opus and others. It passes lightly over the 
early phases, but points out that in his early days Coleridge managed to be both Platonist 
and rationalist. When, in 1801, he became a Kantian, had he to any noteworthy extent 
reached Kant’s position independently? Signor Chinol, disagreeing with Muirhead, 
answers No, and he prints passages of Kant which Coleridge (later, of course) merely 
translated. Did he remain a Kantian? Yes: Coleridge’s mature thought cannot be 
properly understood except in a Kantian context. This, the main argument of the book, 
is not affected by Coleridge’s temporary defection to Fichte and Schelling or by any of his 
criticisms of or differences from Kant, of which the most important is that Coleridge was 
a Platonist with a firm belief in religious intuition—‘il suo concetto di ragione pratica perde 
ogni somiglianza con quello di Kant, diventa il principio di un conoscere intuitivo e 
mistico’. 

This little book with its Latin clarity seems to me to be a very useful contribution to a 
subject which is only slowly emerging from the mists. I have noticed one or two very minor 


mistakes about dates. 
H. M. MarGo.LiouTH 


SUMMARY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


By A. MAacpDoNaLp 


BULLETIN OF THE JOHN RYLANDS Emma: the awakening from inno- 
LIBRARY cence (Joseph M. Duffy, Jr.), 
Vol. xxxvi, No. 2, March 1954 PP- 39-53- 
Swift’s games with language in Structural patterns in Dickens’s 
Rylands English MS. 659 (George Great Expectations (John UH. 
Mayhew), pp. 413-48. Hagan, Jr.), pp. 54-66. 
Tennyson’s mythology. A study of 
DuRHAM UNIVERSITY JOURNAL Demeter and Persephone (G. Robert 
Vol. xv, No. 3, Ffune 1954 Stange), pp. 67-80. 


St. Guthlac of Crowland: a Durham 


incident (Bertram Colgrave), pp. 93- ENGLISH STUDIES 


95- Vol. xxxv, No. 3, Fune 1954 
Simple or complex? Some prob- Perceptive contemplation in the 
lems in the interpretation of Shake- work of Virginia Woolf (Peter and 
speare (J. C. Maxwell), pp. 112-15. — Havard-Williams), pp. 97- 
116. 
ELH Beowulf gg1/2 (F. Th. Visser), 
Vol. xxi, No. 1, March 1954 pp. 116-20. 
Chaucer’s prologue to pilgrimage: ‘Classifying’ which (Géran Karlberg 
the two voices (Arthur W. Hoff- and P. A. Erades), pp. 120-3. 
man), pp. 1-16. [continued from xxxv. 69-74.] 


The theme of ambition in ‘All’s Not before the subjunctive (G. 
Well That Ends Well’ (Clifford Kirchner and R. W. Zandvoort), 
Leech), pp. 17-29. pp. 123-5. 
Mythopoeic activity in the Rape of T. S. Eliot’s jewelled unicorns 
the Lock (Rebecca P. Parkin), (Merete and C. A. Bodelsen), 
pp. 30-38. pp. 125-6. 
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Essays IN CRITICISM Johnson and Macrobius (Charles G. 
Vol. iv, No. 2, April 1954 Osgood), p. 246. 
Sixteenth-century poetry and the Two unpublished letters of Sir 
common reader. The case of Walter Scott (Norton Downs), 
Thomas Sackville (Donald Davie), pp- 247-9. 
pp- 117-27. Southey’s borrowings from Celia 
Hot irons and fever: a note on some Fiennes (Nat Lewis Kaderly), M 
of the imagery of King Fohn (E. C. Pp- 249-53. V 
Pettet), pp. 128-44. Plato as Shelley’s audience (Allan 
Symbol and implication: notes apro- Gilbert), pp. 253-4. 
pos of a dictum of Coleridge’s (John An unpublished Shelley reading list 
Peter), pp. 145-67. (Ben W. Griffith, Jr.), pp. 254-5. 
States of mind: states of conscious- _,, a > eae 
ness (James R. Caldwell), pp. 168- an, aa, oe ” May 1954 
“The port of peace’: not death but 
79- God (Richard L. Gre e 
Form in Joyce Cary’s novels (Bar- van ( er _ seen, PP. 37 9: 
bara Hardy), pp. 180-90. [1st roamtury re aster trans ation] 
Miller’s head revisited (B. J. 
Erupes ANGLAISES Whiting), pp. 309-10. 
VII* Année, No. 2, Avril 1954 Chaucer’s Miller’s Tale, A 3483-6 Vi 
Pauline de Browning (Charles Du (E. T. Donaldson), pp. 310-13. 
Bos), pp. 161-4. An unusual meaning of ‘win’ in 
La critique stevensonienne du cen- Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde 
tenaire (13 novembre 1950) (G. (David C. Fowler), pp. 313-15. 
Miallon), pp. 165-84. Christopher Smart’s heresy (Karina 
John Millington Synge devant Side), pp. 316-19. 
l’opinion irlandaise (C. Trividic), Byron as parodist (C. V. Wicker), 
pp. 185-9. pp- 320-1. 
Contrasting worlds: a study in the 
novels of Edith Wharton (John Moprern LANGUAGE QUARTERLY 
Harvey), pp. 190-8. Vol. xv, No. 1, March 1954 
The Tragicall Raigne of Selimus et la Tamburlaine’s ‘Discipline to his 
conception élisabéthaine de l’athée three sonnes’. An interpretation of 
(Jean Jacquot), pp. 199-205. Tamburlaine, Part II (T. M. Pearce), 
Un texte inédit d’Edmund Burke pp. 18-27. Ni 
jeune homme (P. Baratier), pp. 206- Robert Burton’s ‘Satyricall Preface’ 38 
12. (William R. Mueller), pp. 28-35. | 
Mopern LANGUAGE NOTES Rasselas and the early travelers to 
Vol. lxix, No. 4, April 1954 Abyssinia (John Robert Moore), 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, Wace, and pp- 36-41. 
the Stour (Robert A. Caldwell), Addison’s ‘Imagination’ and the NE 
pp- 237-9. ‘Gesellschaft der Mahlern’ (F. Vo 
A reference to music in Chaucer’s Andrew Brown), pp. 57-66. 
House of Fame (James B. Colvert), 
pp. 239-41. MoperN LANGUAGE REVIEW 
Dryden and Buckingham: the be- Vol. xlix, No. 3, July 1954 
ginnings of the feud (John Harring- A love epistle by ‘Chaucer’ (Rossell é 
ton Smith), pp. 242-5. Hope Robbins), pp. 289-92. I 
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Shakespeare’s ‘lost source-plays’ 
(E. A. J. Honigmann), pp. 293-307. 
Dr Pelling, Dr Pell, and Dryden’s 
Lord Nonsuch (Frank Harper 
Moore), pp. 349-51. 


MOopDERN PHILOLOGY 


Vol. li, No. 3, February 1954 
A Falstaff for the ‘bright’ (Elmer 
Edgar Stoll), pp. 145-59. 
Milton’s Paradise (J. B. Broadbent), 
pp. 160-76. 
The Victorian approach to auto- 
biography (Keith Rinehart), 
pp- 177-86. 
Darkness as a symbol in Katherine 
Mansfield (Celeste Turner Wright), 
Pp. 204-7. 
Vol. li, No. 4, May 1954 
Additions and corrections to facts 
about Fielding (Archibald Bolling 
Shepperson), pp. 217-24. 
Logic, lyric, and drama (Frank 
Towne), pp. 265-8. 
[See li. 33] 
Marvell’s ‘The Nymph Complaining 
for the Death of Her Fawn’: a reply 
(Karina Williamson), pp. 268-71. 
[See 1. 97-101] 
On Yeats’s poem ‘Leda and the 
Swan’ (Leo Spitzer), pp. 271-6. 
[See li. 118-29] 


NEOPHILOLOGUS 

38ste Faarg., Afl. 2, 1 April 1954 
The construction of Chaucer’s 
General Prologue (J. Swart), pp. 127- 
36. 


NEUPHILOLOGISCHE MITTEILUNGEN 

Vol. lv, Nos. 1-2, 25 February 1954 
Linguistic _ class-indicators _—in 
present-day English (Alan S. C. 
Ross), pp. 20-56. 
Two lexical notes: at random— 
cyprine (Tauno F. Mustanoja), 
PP- 56-59. 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY FICTION 
Vol. ix, No. 1, Fune 1954 


Henry James’s metaphysical ro- 
mances (Earl Roy Miner), pp. 1-21. 
Meredith’s autobiography and The 
Adventures of Harry Richmond 
(Richard B. Hudson), pp. 38-49. 
Jude the Obscure: Hardy’s symbolic 
indictment of Christianity (Norman 
Holland, Jr.), pp. 50-60. 

Disraeli’s fan mail: a curiosity item 
(Bernard R. Jerman), pp. 61-71. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 
Vol. i, New Series, No. 5, May 1954 


A suppressed ‘aposiopesis’ in “The 
Fight at Finnsburgh’ (Francis 
Berry), pp. 186-7. 

The Middle English ‘The Insects 
and the Miller’ (R. H. Bowers), 
pp. 187-8. 

Chaucer’s ‘wariangles’ (Thomas P. 
Harrison), p. 189. 

Gascoigne and the term ‘sonnet 
sequence’ (William T. Going), 
pp. 189-91. 

Original music to Browne’s Inner 
Temple Masque, and other Jacobean 
masque music (John P. Cutts), 
PP- 194-5. 

‘Henry V’ 1. ii. 103-4 (J. C. Max- 
well), p. 195. 

A passage in ‘Henry VI’, Part 3 
(Joan Rees), pp. 195-6. 

A neglected source of ‘Julius Caesar’ 
(Ernest Schanzer), pp. 196-7. 
Shakespeare’s ‘Fair is foul’ (F. G. 
Schoff), pp. 241-2. 

The 15th-century carol and 


.Christmas (J. Copley), pp. 242-3. 


Duncan, Macbeth, and Jeremiah 
(Norman Nathan), p. 243. 

Two items in the Jonson apocrypha 
(C. F. Main), pp. 243-5. 

The veiled face of Milton’s wife 
(Edward S. Le Comte), pp. 245-6. 
Mathew’s pills and “The Pilgrim’s 
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Progress’ 
pp- 246-7. 
Jonathan Swift’s Chester relatives 
(P. D. Mundy), pp. 248-9. 

John Dennis’s ‘Rinaldo and Armida 
confused with Handel’s ‘Rinaldo’ 
(Eugene Haun), pp. 249-50. 
Matthew Green, 1696-1737 (H. 
Rossiter Smith), pp. 250-3. 

Dr. Johnson’s use of authorities in 
compiling his Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language (Lindsay Fleming), 
PP- 254-7- 

The Warburton-Edwards contro- 
versy (V. M. Gilbert), pp. 257-9. 
The text of the ‘Biographia Literaria’ 
(George Watson), pp. 262-3. 
George Crabbe’s first appearance in 
print? (M. F. Lloyd Prichard), 
pp- 263-4. 

Blake and Swedenborg (G. E. 
Bentley, Jr.), pp. 264-5. 

Musical settings of Robert Brown- 
ing’s poetry and drama (R. C. Archi- 
bald), p. 270. 

The chapter-titles of ‘Finnegans 
Wake’ (J. S. Atherton), pp. 270-1. 
‘Insula fortunata’ in Jonson’s ‘Every 
Man Out of His Humour’ (William 
W. Main), pp. 197-8. 

Milton’s friendship with Crom- 
well’s grand-daughter (W. Arthur 
Turner), p. 199. 

Aphra Behn, novelist and dramatist 
(1640?-1689) (P. D. Mundy), 
pp. 199-201. 

Some miscellaneous letters concern- 
ing ‘Blackwood’s Magazine’ (Alan 
Lang Strout), pp. 216-17. 
Newman on Rousseau: revisions in 
the essay on poetry (Stephen Max- 
well Parvish), pp. 217-19. 

‘To crib’—a possible derivation 
(D. S. Bland), pp. 221-2. 
Spiritualism in ‘Finnegans Wake’ 
(J. S. Atherton), p. 222. 


(Roger Sharrock), 
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Vol. i, New Series, No. 6, Fune 1954 
Chaucer’s ‘Lusty Malyne’ (W. 
Arthur Turner), p. 232. 

Spenser and Deloney (William B. 
Bache), pp. 232-3. 

Some notes on Thomas Lupton’s 
‘All for Money’ (T. W. Craik), 
PP- 233-5- 

‘Certain Satires’ and the Hall- 
Marston quarrel (Anthony Caputi), 
pp. 235-6. 

Samuel Rid’s borrowings from 
Robert Greene (Edwin H. Miller), 
pp. 236-8. 

Shakespeare’s use of “The Famous 
Victories of Henry the Fifth’ (C. A. 
Greer), pp. 238-41. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


CHRONICLE 
Vol. xv, No. 3, Spring 1954 
A letter of advice from the author of 
Cranford to an aspiring novelist 
(Annette B. Hopkins), pp. 142-50. 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE MODERN LAN- 
GUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Vol. lxix, No. 3, Fune 1954 
Ulysses: the myth of myth (Rudolph 
Von Abele), pp. 358-64. 
Melville’s reading of Arnold’s poetry 
(Walter E. Bezanson), pp. 365-91. 
Thackeray’s narrative technique 
(John A. Lester, Jr.), pp. 392-409. 
The critical attack upon the epic in 
the English Romantic movement 
(Donald M. Foerster), pp. 432-47. 
The contemporaneity of the Lyrical 
Ballads (Robert Mayo), pp. 486-522. 
The apparition of Mrs. Veal: a neg- 
lected account (Rodney M. Baine), 
PP- 523-41. 
The Tudor history play: an essay in 
definition (Irving Ribner), pp. 591- 
509. 
The Findern anthology (Rossell 


Hope Robbins), pp. 610-42. 
[Middle English] 
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XXII (Robert A. Caldwell), pp. 643- 
54- 
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Edel), pp. 677-8. 
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(John Harrington Smith), pp. 54-74. 
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Language and Literature, No. 4, Fuly 
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Plays as literature for an audience 
(George F. Reynolds), pp. 1-51. 
Venus Agonistes (Rufus Putney), 
pp. 52-66. 
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pretation (Henry Pettit), pp. 67-74. 
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the songs of Robert Burns (Robert 
Donald Thornton), pp. 75-92. 
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sideration (E. J. West), pp. 101-27. 
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APPENDIX VERGILIANA (ed. Remo Giomini). 
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ArTHOos, J. On A Mask Presented at 
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AUSTEN, JANE. Minor Works, ed. R. W. 
Chapmam. pp. vi+474. 215. 
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Pp. xli+345. 30s. 
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Literature. Eton. pp. 44. 55. 6d. 


Proceedings 
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BRITISH ACADEMY. 
Vol. XXXVIII, 1952. 
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CarRROLL, W. M. Animal Conventions in 
English Renaissance Non-Religious 
Prose (1550-1600). New York. pp. 166. 
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CHINOL, E. II pensiero di S. T. Coleridge. 
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CiarE, J. Selected Poems, ed. James 
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Cosurn, K. (ed.) The Letters of Sara 
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pp. xxxviii+474. £2. 2s. 


Coorrr, C. English Teacher, ed. Bertil 
Sandby. Lund, 1953. pp. cxvi+120. 
Kr. 24 

CRANE, R. S. The Languages of Criticism 
and the Structure of Poetry. Toronto; 
London. pp. xxii+214. 45s. 
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bridge. pp. 245- 518. 30s. 

ERDMAN, D. Blake , Against 
Empire. Princeton; London. pp. xx+ 
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et K. Warren Hastings. 
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Potts, A. F. Wordsworth’s Prelude. A 


Study of Its Literary Form. Ithaca, 
N.Y.; London, 1953. pp. ix+392. 48s. 

Prince, F. T. The Italian Element in 
Milton’s Verse. Oxford. pp. xvi+ 184. 
12s. 6d. 


RIEWALD, J. G. Sir Max Beerbohm: Man 
and Writer. The Hague, 1953. pp. 
xxii+370. 545. 6d.; $7.30 

Rog, A. S. Blake’s Illustrations to the 
Divine Comedy. Princeton; London, 
1953. pp. xiv+212. $20.00; 130s. 


SanctTis, GAETANO DE. Storia dei Romani, 
Vol. IV, Part II, Tome I. Florence, 
1953. pp. xii+ 380. L. 3,500. 

SANDMANN, M. Subject and Predicate. 
Edinburgh. pp. xiv+270. 25s. 


SCHNEIDER, E. Coleridge: Opium and 
Kubla Khan. Chicago; London. pp. 
xii+378. 37s. 6d. 

SCHUBEL, F. Englische  Literaturge- 


schichte I. Die alt- und mittelenglische 
Periode. Berlin. pp. 168. DM. 2.40. 

SHAKESPEARE, W. Antony and Cleopatra, 
ed. M. R. Ridley (Arden edn.). pp. lvi+ 
286. 18s. 

— King Henry V, ed. J. H. Walter (Arden 
edn.). pp. xlvii+168. 15s. 

— Richard III, ed. J. D. Wilson. 
bridge. pp. lxiv+280. 15s. 

— The Tempest, ed. F. Kermode (Arden 
edn.). pp. Ixxxviii+168. 16s. 

SHAKESPEARE SURVEY 7. ed. Allardyce 
Nicoll. Cambridge. pp. viii+168. 18s. 

SHANKS, E. Poems 1939-1952. pp. xii+ 
108. 10s. 6d. 

SMITHERS, P. The Life of Joseph Addison. 
Oxford. pp. xii+491. 35s. 

SouTHwortTH, J. G. Verses of Cadence. 
An Introduction to the Prosody of 
Chaucer and his Followers. Oxford. 
Pp. 94. 12s. 6d. 

SPENCER, T. Fair Greece Sad Relic. pp. 
Xli+312. 25s. 

SpraGuE, A. C. The Stage Business in 
Shakespeare’s Plays. pp. 36. No price 
given. 


Cam- 


StamMM, R. Shakespeare’s Word-Scenery 
with Some Remarks on Stage-History 
and the Interpretation of His Plays. 
Ziirich and St. Gallen. pp. 34. Fr. 3.75. 

Starnes, T. DE Witt. Renaissance Dic- 
tionaries. Austin, Texas. pp. xii+428. 
$6.00. 

Strenge, A. Hiatus in English (Anglistica, 
Vol. III). pp. 102. Da. Cr. 13.50. 

Stupies IN BrspiioGraFHy. Vol. VI, ed. 
Fredson Bowers. Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia, 1953. pp. 294. $6.00. 

STRAUMANN, H. Phénix und Taube. Zur 
Interpretation von Shakespeares Ge- 
dankenwelt. Ziirich, 1953. pp. 64. No 
price given. 

Super, R. H. The Publication of Landor’s 
Works (Bibliographical Soc. Supple- 
ment). pp. xii+126. No price given. 


TiLtLotson, K. Novels of the Eighteen- 
Forties. Oxford. pp. xiv+ 328. 21s. 
Tracy, C. The Artificial Bastard, A Bio- 
graphy of Richard Savage. ‘Toronto; 
London, 1953. pp. xviiit+164. $4.50; 

36s. 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO STUDIES. Series 
in Language and Literature, No. 4. 
Boulder, Colorado, 1953. pp. 127. $2.00. 


VLEESKRUYER, R. (ed.) The Life of St. 
Chad: An Old English Homily. Amster- 
dam, 1953. pp. vilit+248. 3os. 


WALLNER, B. (ed.) An Exposition of Qui 
Habitat and Bonum Est. Lund & 
Copenhagen. pp. Ixxii-+ 122. Sw. Cr. 12. 

Warkins, A. T. Eroticism in the Novels 
of Felipe Trigo. New York. pp. 162. 
$3.50. 

WEATHERLY, E. H. (ed.) The Correspon- 
dence of John Wilkes and Charles 
Churchill. New York. pp. xxvili+114. 
$2.75. 

WIcK ERT, Maria. Studien zu John Gower. 
Cologne, 1953. pp. 204. No price given. 

Woo Ley, J. S. Bibliography for Scottish 
Linguistic Studies. Edinburgh. pp. 38. 
No price given. 
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